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ELEVATION OF STANDARD IN: THE. 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


By Wm. Mason Tornek, B. Pu.; M, D., 
OF Philadelphia. 


It is with no little edliatthes that this paper is 
presented to the profession. I feel like offering} 
an apology, for spreading on the leaves of a 
medieal journal such an‘ article—and I do offer 
an apology;—on what that apology is based, I 
leave to the discriminating reader to discern. I 
am not desirous of laying myself open to'attack 
or eriticism, or to have my motives miisinter- 
preted, throagh the views I hold on’a popular 
subject. In our profession there are many, I fear, 
who will eagerly|and earnestly charge:me with 
arrogance,—credi¢ me with undue assumptions, 
and deny me the right of stand-point, from which 
I have taken the’ liberty to view and review the 
medical standard of to-day, So then, I simply 
desire to edy:’ My aim has been good—my desire: 
has ‘been ‘in ‘truth;to'add my mite ‘of honor:te 
our noble profession;‘and that Ihave written in 
no carping of cavilling mbodi’To'the éthers of 
the! profession, whom T ‘will not! partieularize by|_ 
a distinetive tithe; I desite’to offer no insult, by 
finding excuses for the strictures, just and true; | 
they will. admit, found im ‘the | following pages. 

0 Midna’ est Veritas, ot prasvalebit)* ls 

It,is a matter of general report, and of equally 
gerietal tegret, that'the ‘medical ‘professivn ‘in the 
United States ‘does ‘not ‘on’ thé whéle, ‘docapy!a} 
very commanding position. Wwe? nity’ Often see’ 
mombers of it, who so fat’ ftotti beitig’ a credit £0’ 
it, would bring discredit ‘Wpon’ any’ proféssion:’ 
Though this istewdnte extent,trudof all profes- 
siona, it ie no doubt, truer of the medical thaniof 
any other professions. Jn .shont,) whatever, may: 
bp: nail, of individuals, of their great ilearning,; 
splendid. talenta, with, attainments, and -accomr: 





plighments, get takingithe profession as. wholes 


‘and striking the average between the exoe!lenciés 
of some and the deficiencies of others, it will; T ’ 


| think, fall below the position occupied by other ° 


iproféestéid. | 

Compared jith the ‘other students of out Gol- ° 
leges and universities, medical student#_T regret 
to say “it_are” adeldedly, almost confessedly, in? 
ferior. In oné of the ‘most distinguishéd univer- - 

sities of the countty, the indéfical class’ bore the ° 
unenvied title of “ Bigtarde™t ‘THis ‘was at an * 
institution, too, different ‘in somd’ respects ‘from 
every other fn the country,—in this one partiou- 
lar markedly so—a high standard requirement, 
as, regards graduation. This ‘fact, with which 
the writer is well acquainted, shows what kind 
of men are generally selected to be manufactured 
into doctors. 

It has perhaps been noticed by every candid 
observer of sufficient capacity, that men are fre- 
quently | set aside for the medical profession, 
simply because they are considered unfit for any 
other! A family grows up, with’ several ‘sons to 
be, disposed of, one way or another; and while 
the most. talented choose the bar or the pulpit, ’ 
the latter “ called,” we trnst—it is a notorious’ 
fact that the é fool of the family” is ‘chdsén,— 
not as in the case of Petts Siupiz, to ‘fight t the’ 
battles, of his country, —but—pardon the strong’ 
though truthful langyage—to murder his fellow-’ 
men under the sanction Of a Doctor's diplomat 

“'T have" given “above, what’ T consider a pldin 
statement of facts. They may’ be verified by any 
otie who will ‘put himself to the trouble of looking 
around him.” I shall ‘assume it then’ as admitted; ; 
that the medical profession of this country stands 
cotiparatively Yow. Phat 'this ‘otight ‘to be the 
case, few perhaps, if any, would Venture to assert. 
The 'traé’ physician’ is one‘of the’ greatest’ bere 
factors of humanity. ‘He %s, and- must bea phi- 
lanthropist, in" abt; at léadt, “where al? others fail? 
His object is to Reset or remove the physical ils 

‘Which ‘flesh "is heir;*to Téstoré the ‘origins tor 
te ir 1iortal® functions #6 ‘sédte of replace the 
physical Condition of the “corpiis ‘sdtitim,” with- 

vat ‘witli ‘there cat ‘be no’ ach” thing, ‘as the 
“fiidhis ‘sands to’ save 'Wittiatt fe, “whith ‘was 
teilthed? Witd”man’ “bythe OFedsor hinndetf 0 

‘96 ‘satred—so  transcéndéntally ‘important, 
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that no one should be deprived of it, except for'| nbt ally thus: lacfurdaddy! Also, ol: anisi~ 


the gravest of causes, and which, in the opinion 


ts ae di hs mg ee on y was 


even society itself has no right to deprive a man 
of.- But-when we compare -the object-of the pro- 
fession,with the repreaentatives ofthe same, the 
contrast is too often painfully striking. 

In, the present state, of the world, there, is a, 
need for men_of; every, honorable profession; and 
it, is; useless, pethaps unphilogophioal, to ¢laim | 
that any one profession is more useful than any. 
other of equal, grade, .I;shall, nob,therfore, ag- 
sume that we conld, better. dispense, with lawyers, 
or other,..professional,, men, than, with doctors. 
As long as, humanity, wears ita present features, 


mea, will litigate, men will, commit, cruel, wrongs, ' 


mep will ly orto A all, get sick. .And 
jyst,.40 eo WETS ap d dogtons will find em- 
ployment... But granting the tility and inherent 
dignity,, of, mediging,. ag, & science and, a profes- 
sign, to be at least equal tot those. of. ‘the law, it 
seems strange, that i in regard to lawyers, ¢ our col- 
leges and the public generally, require a standard 
almost superfluously high, while the standard re- 
quired for graduation. as a physician is, ‘simply, 
no standard at all; that_ignoranee of law should| 
be. an infallible. -gause of: failure; . that. a lawyer 


should be laughed, down for exhibiting i ignorance. 
of ,hig profession, and j ignorance generally, while 


greater ignorance Js no means’ disqualifies a 
dogtor, from. practising . his profession, t will, 
with; some diffidence | and: a great deal of shame,, 
give some. examples of norance on professional, 
ag val. ae.paprefessanal aber, dpplayed. by 
motion! stadents, and by reenl adn mi o¢- 
ying ageitfny, of , Fespousit bility, and, hy honor. 

. Kung diece Lfere] omnes,’? rea od? tobag 
Among, the graduates, at. 4, ‘prominent, Phile- 
delphia: medical sehoo}, in,the year 1858, was a, 

student who did not know the meaning, of ma: 
triculate’’——({I,.do mot,.mean in, jits derirative 
sense, but, in. its: practical: signification), nor 
‘spmeceptor ;'\,\and im) the, same: college, was one. 

who, did; not; actually, know, his , post-office, or 
whether. or,.not,he ‘had, gone! ,, I, haye, known at 
the smallest, fignze, for I ;have ‘kapt.aistatistical, 


account, two; hundred who knew, not a word, of; 


Latin, or, Greek,.and about the same number 
who-could not write,a prescription of three com- 


ponent, parts correctly, either in Latin. or, Eng-|) 


lish. I knew.a medical officer, in the, Confederate | 
service, who; knew, not the constituents of blue. 
mags, or the Dover, powder,,..I. knew a Surgeon. 
in the United, States Army, who Latinized, sugar, 
thus--saeca ; and, who. spelt, lac assafortide, pho- 


t°2 


ol. anesy! 

8 are the results of o 
for graddation.in medicine. : aibyitid adel 
ard should be higher than for graduation in law. 
When a man comes before the public asa law: 


amount of talents cannot be well ascertained, 
yet it will very soon be known, whether he pos- 
Sesses ANF OT DONE,, But (ety for men are ¢apa- 
ble of deciding whether a man is or is not a good 
physician. The sciencé of medicine is one of 
‘which non-pyofessipnal ;meny emerson yey igno- 
rant—whatever they themselves may think on 
the subject—that the choicest of them are often 
decoived’ by ‘quacks: ! Many circurretances: con- 
‘spire to make quavkér¥ tin indtitution,!ds it were, 
of thig countrys smong, others, the, peculier nq- 
ture of the science of. “Medicine, and the general 
gullibility of man, and especially the existence 
of free institations.. Im. Bnglaad; France, -Ger- 


éxistoas it. does;in, the, United States; and. is 


néediessjhere, to’ enumerate, | But whatever .its, 
origin, ite’ effects upon society .are, distressing, 


‘trauma, aibsolutély:worthless, leaving qut.of ques- 
tion albcinferable harm, is enormonss for it is a 
| hotoricus fact, shat thee; persons, out,of | five will 
| prefer 8 patent ‘medicine: to the.preseription of, a, 
physicien,: in; whom they may have great..conf- 
demoew A quedk medicine ,is successful—pecu- 
nianily-+net | from, its inherent virtues, but.upon 
its daily theralding in, print ‘before the. public,.. 


men, Lhis, is the yplabipussyed :by quack. nos-' 
trum-venders,;(Nor, ia itcinpempatible sith: the, 
position; have @ssumed,thati men, should prefer: 
avhighly Janded quack | antidle:to the: advice of 4: 
| regular ph ysicianis for, fortunmtely perbaps, our: 
reflecting. men are; aware of, the eomparative 
deficiencies ,of | the medical ; proféasion.| They 
should steer the, middle course, .but.apwisely they 


or | exchange Seilla for Charybdia, 9. coj:cc. 5 


Af what 1. have written .abave is, an. accurate, 
representation, of the neal atate of, opinion and of 
facts in xegard tothe merical, profession, it may, 
be of importance to, trage, the sence npvemnaage 
well as to, suggest remedies, i, 2 n)u/ i ! 

ifs, \ Ae regards the Causes, vids os 

1 Inthisrespect it miptit™bé: ‘seid that the fault 
Hin: partly that-of. the colleges, partly thut' of the 
‘publix >The ‘public! at lar ye ere! satibfied with 
ss Roer ‘a’ standard; doHege authorities do not 





exact one sufficiently: high, ‘Phé éolleges ‘are, 





og ptandand 


yer, | he agsumes a position in which, if thisyexact, 


many, | Russia, Europe generally, jit); does not, 


‘always bond by wise. restrictions, .which,, it, is. 


Even;the waste’ of,money,in purchasing nosr; 


and> its endotsement, ¢tran ge’ to, Bay, by clergy-', 


Sth rersesggs 
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however,' chiefly:to’ blame. + This. moy seemlike | 
arrogance: in! me, but it is true; for if the officers 
of these reject only about one applicant outof a 
hundred, I éannot:see that the public arei:much; 
to blame| except for encouraging them:, Morb» 
over, the officers of our institutions-of learning, 
should’ bd such iw point of ‘abilities; as toyknow,! 
long:in «advance of the public, what: reforms are 
needed, to: what extént; abd.in what direetion; 
and this: too, despite the: eimeumstances! above 
mentionéd;:;which; to. some extent; endanger the 
present: state of: affairs. It:is: very certain that 
the colleges: themselves do not attempt, er-hive 
not attempted, ‘a refdrm im, this. respech The 
standard ‘ofa large: majority,of them, at least, 
ia quite:a fances!: Is my linguage hatsh), or is:it 
reve?) In sbmeicdlleves, rejection of a,candidnta 
has not been recorded. iitva. single) instante... 1t 
seems, indeed, that:no man of three ideas fails to 
get.a diploma. Lhe consequence is, that medical 
diplomas are quiteeammons and, indeed, so easily 
obtained, that they! arevafbut little value: In-our 
best colleges the standard is moderately fair, but 
they are ne test for.a, student's capacity, as that 
student is just ten, minutes. before fresh, froma 
quiz or siufing room. This objectionable feature 
te be referred: to generally. with,..itg .remedy, 
perhaps, agaimy |.) - (a 28 .s10i3 

The: graduate may be, and, ina a great many 
cases.is, well, worthy. of; a, diploma from any 
school; but when, a man, a thopsand, times, his 
inferior |in..eyeny respect, possesses,.a similar 
diploma from the same school, thet diploma ean 
scarcely be reckoned’ a, true’ evidence of | pet 
fessional qualifications) 94 0 11 

Ag refotm -in, the question of: stondendoi inno 
necessary, dnd. the colleges. will not inaugurate 


it, I.duppose.it must stant, as other reforme-haye | zero 
started;: from, the thinking, men) of the commu- i pould 
nity, who. usually perecive truth, atleast 8 Ane | 


ration in advance: of: those whose :business .it ir. 
to’ put! them - into, practical, operation. ,,; Iam, by 
no means egotist enough: to: place .my,/ humble 
self among these thinking ones’, but they exist. | 
The great reforms ini legislation. in vpealities, in 
religion, have all.originated in: this. way... The 
Jawa regulating, copmeree, the laws of political 
economy generally, the principles.set forth in the 
English: revolutions, of 1648 and.1638, andrin the, 
great French Revolution; which bathed in: blood 
the, last. years.of the, 18th century, had, been 
current, among, philosophers, years, before. they 
were, practically, applied. by, rulers ; and, legisla: |" 
tora, Perhaps, the, same, will, have to be true, in| 


tegard to,theacience of medicine. . And, it, must | req 
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sent established, to adopt a high standard, would, 
‘be pursming a policy te some extent.suicidel, im 
& (pedufiazy|,espect; ; Lt. is, natunal, -that;| they, 
jthough very beneficial to the public, would never. 
‘theless he so at! their expense. This, feet bag, no 
doubt, a great deal todo with thejpresem status 
of the medical profession amangius.; Many lazy, 
men; unfit for the. practice of medicine, ,or for 
anything which necessitates mental labor—study,; 
medicine; simply, because. thay.can) easily obtain 


|a diploma! To, lower: the! standard, the langex, 


will this, class. of studen te be.i;Aind.it igmot, Arne, 
that inefficient, graduates, in ether departments, 
are equally. injuxious to, ‘sogiety—+for. the, simple 
reason-—they haye not. the, meang.nor,the oppery 
tunity, for, becoming; s0..; But the, tide.ef doctors 
still pour,in., If the mills, of the.godg. grind slow, 
those of; medical colleges domot;, ‘and jfrom, comy 
Petition, desire! of. patronage, «,/wish, tp ynepay 
that; patronage, with some (‘iguid. no qup,? bows 
ever useless te,-the | necipiant,} and, dangerous, to 
society; im a wotd, ohiefly, 20 doubt,.,firom, the 
desire of pecuniary. emoluments, medical, colleges 
offér remarkable facilities for graduation,—tizeir 
halls are crowded with students, and every county 
has a dosen men, ‘whose’ only -husitiess is, to-do 
badly, what true men::might de, -well, to ithe 
bénefit 6f. society and of, themselwess: y (4) /” 

 Bhis matter is more sezious shan. many, would, 
at! first view, be opt: to think ity and itia one, jin 
whieh ‘all are t9 some extent interested. | In- 
stances of malpractice are frequently met vsti 
our, law. reports, and men have: been, 


, | dealt with. for what, in this eke 


pleased ‘| to consider & “crime,, 
malpractice is a serious crime, crime of ‘80 


us aie subfle’ & a ‘nature, Sieg t 
| pus it Sore nnener 8 hn. But 
they commi one very m ee 
‘Phe: wis 


teri 
ani 
party; ‘instead ‘of. ‘the ae p 
the colle 2. which granted. him, hb 


which s shot be indicted ‘and. 


P 
‘The status of ‘the medical pro i si 
its beey in 1 general, i eee aid 
ysicidns, as may b be! at a woe 


Bi Biiucation, presented Dp. Sri eth at 
the 1 recent ‘segsion of the Am Bh i Mticat "Xt. 
/socka This. leads me. nn } Something 
[about he remedies. for the extn of affairs 
in “the medical profession. Dr. Sti AR sy a’ Feport 

mends i in gubstance ste rile — 


If ing ti Ee 
“Ist. That ev every. applic ab 
ination, 





be confessed that for medical colleges, as at. pre; | 


Gatch dio te 
aired ti 9. | 4385 Rye 
‘he has'a thorongh. knowledge, of te ih 
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moti English branches of education, including the 
first seriés of mathematics, elements of the nata- 
ral ‘sciences, and a sufficient knowledge of  Latir: 
and Greek to understand the technical terms 1 
the profession. 

2d. That a student be required to study four 
years, three ‘of’ them being “regular ‘annual 
coursés ‘of medical college instrnétion,’’ before 
being examined for gtadaation as ere of Med+ 
eae. as 
8d. That the minimum: ddraiee of such a 
6ouree shall be six-calendar months. 
4th. This ‘resolution is long, and -enters into 
details, the’ most! important of which are these* 
that there’ shall be ‘at least mine professors ‘to 
teach 'thé’several branches of study; that these 
several branches’ shall be divided into ‘three se- 
ries,’ termed ‘respectively ‘the sophoniore, the 
janior, and sénior; that each of these series shall 
deotipy ‘the student one term, at the end of which 
hé‘is to be submitted toa thorough examination; 
and at the end-of.the third term, the student 
“shall be eligible for & general‘examination for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine” ” 
*. 6th. That: attendance at lectures and other 
éxércises is to be noted, and a certificate, specify- 
ing ‘time and courses attended, shall be the only 
evidence of such attendance. : 

Simply stating my general sppuorih of the 
above recommendations, I pass on to notice some 
additional features, the adoption of which would, 
T think,’ improve the: wena ais ‘presented by 
Dri ‘Snir. (But) 

“Ast. In segard to'an Examination Sor Entrance. 


Many {nstitations o of learning are quite exacting 
this Fespect, either. nominally’ or really, and 
by Fequire, students to pass an ‘examination as 
AI for entering college, at all, as. for entering 

pe tly classes. lany writers advocate the 


stones ofa similar system by. our medical col, 


,,a8 is the case. cially, in some parts of 
Germany | and Russia, where it is even said, the 
‘examination for entrance is. more rigid than in 
: United Stateg for graduation. In regard, to, 

bis point I to'a learned friend, to get his| 
‘opinion. as to the utility « or non-utility, or advisa- 
jbleness of an examination { for entrance. . I differ, 
_with his inion, though it'j is one well worthy of 
aideration. For the sake of learning what 

t, be called . the “other side, *T will quote 
a Mi] “opinion en: ire: ¥ In regard to 


our literary ‘ingtitutions, certainly, and perhaps 


0, in F to, our medical colleges, I T /am 
D0 ed, to doubt ral ability ity of a of iminary ex- 


prior, ¢ trance: | Such exe ina4 
age Ea ew tap founding a decisive! f 
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judgment. A'teacher cannot form a just opinion 
of a pupil’s capacity or aequirements from a single 
prepared ‘recitation; far less from one in which 
the stadent’ is: wholly unprepared, and ‘one 
which circumstances generally ‘make him feel 
and seem less prepared than he actually is. It 
is’ very: frequently the case; that stadents are 
sent home’ who’are more capable than many 
who ‘are réceived;'ahd of the number received, 
many have subsequently to be re-classed, the 
preliminary examination having seemed wholly 
It is better; no dowbt, for all colleges and 


the first) ax they ought tobe; and to matriculate 
every candidate; whether or not intellectaally 
qualified, but never td graduate any one who 
falls below the standard. And Ivbelieve it to be 
true, ‘that’ in collegeswhich ‘adopt the examina- 
tion' system, entrance is:.about. the most dificulé 
part of the course, very moderate study through- 
out the period necessary «for completing the 
carriculum ‘almost always insuring a diplo- 
ma.’’ . 

To the above I would respectfully reply: I 
think, of course, that the examinations should 
be judicious, and carried on-especially in a judi- 
clots Manner. “Juncta:juvant.” If the objec- 
tion, as above, is altogether true, then no exami- 
nation, final or otherwise, is a test of ability. ‘In 
our atmy and navy’ boards, ‘there is much to 
overawe and ‘frightefi mén; yet the old method, 
with' 4 standdrd*atill higher, if possible, is still 
ddhered to.’ The preliminary examination which 
T'would ‘advocate, is not’ intended’ to find out 
what an applicant may know of medicine; he is 
shpposed to learn that seience only when admit- 
ted ‘within the walis‘of the college, but it is: to 
determine ‘satisfactorily if that student ha’ a 
général education ‘sufficient, and mind and ‘rea- 
soning power enough to warrant him to begin 
thé ‘study of medicine, by'no means’ a trifling or 
puéfile task. Surely, if a man has ‘any faculty, 
anid‘if'he can command that faculty anywhere, 
he ‘shéald ‘be able to do 8o i this examination, 
in Order to let those desiring it, know that he 
‘pobsesspecortain qualifications. 

Again, ‘this preliminary examination would, 
i’ the hd, be laborisaving; for if’ Tom,’ Dick, 
‘and’ ‘aheeey’ were ‘indiscriminately matricelated, 
imagine what a dreddfal ‘slaughter there would 
be wheit the “high standard” wold be brought 
to bear tion ‘them 1° Tt seems to’me, it iv better 
‘to’ Beart ‘with & cldsd ‘prepared’ to ‘study, than to 
‘start With Oné from. whith, day by day, it would 
‘be indutiibent “upon the College’ “officers, te to’ wit 
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‘2a: Oral Examinations 'Daily.\ 

By this means even a very largé class may bé éx- 
amined, and that rigidly on the subjects previously 
discussed. All students who have been instructed 
this way, well know that they can thus frequently 
learn more than during the lecture itself. The 
introduction of such a system of examinations 

“might demand a curtailment of the daily lec- 
tures, so far as number is concernéd, and this 
would necessitate a lengthening of the term. 
This. we have already ‘endorsed as desirable. 
-Are there any minds capable of digesting, within 
five months, a complete course of medical lec- | 

tures? 

The system of oral examinations is, if I am 
correctly informed, adopted in the medical de- 

_ partments of both Harvard and Yale Colleges. 


Bd, The requirement..of a certain amount.of ' 
- Liberal, culture and independent thought. 

‘Phe intimate relations of the several arts and sci- 
énees, is a theme of striking interest. So close, in- 
deed, is the union in question, that no one cad well 
or thoroughly understand any one science; without 
being, to séme degree at least, acquainted’ with |' 
other sciences. So close, too, is this union: and 
relationship, that a discovery in any one science 
will frequently throw light on some other, in a 
way wholly unexpected. Examples might be 
cited ad libitum. The readers of Mr. Hvucua 

» Mrter’s beautiful lectures in his several géolo- 
gical works, especially in his master-piece—The 
Testimony of the Rocks—will readily reeall the 
important relations which the lecturer establishes 
between natural and revealed religion and: the 
study of the:rocks. 
the above, need scarcely be maintained in many 
words. All persons of reflection will admit their 
truth, and will recognize the claim which sodiety- 
has upon its professional men, to possess some 
degree of liberal culture. («0 

At the same time, the standard in this ope 

“need not be superfludusly high, There is no ne- 
Gessity for an applicant “for matriculation (if an 
examination ‘be required for entrance) ‘or’ for 

' gtadaation/ being intimately acquaitited with the’ 

‘minutia’ and-details upon which the several sci-' 

‘ences ate based; but he should be acquainted 

“with at least the leading’ conclusions of general. 
science, especially of those departments of ‘sci- 

‘“énée which ¢aw be of wee/in'the — practice 
of his own. 

' But the second half of the above reqhirement 

is far'more’ important, i. ¢., the possessidn of o 

certain amount’ of ‘independent thought; of a 

- trained mind, of a mind habituated to think for 
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itself, to decide promptlyand accurately upon 
what’ :to:others would "be ‘insufficiedt “data, to 
grasp readily the salient points of’a subject. In 
mone, ‘except the demonstrative sciemcés, can 
principles be laid down which are wholly inde- 
pendent of circumstances. Though” generally 
and nearly always appreciable, yet it would not 
do to:apply ‘them at all times. Moreover; éir- 
cumstances may arise which were not conteth- 
plated when the general principle was laid down. 
In such au emergency, the possession of a trained 
mind is of:inestimable importance. ‘Without it 
we are completely adrift, 
-* Alone,alone, alone,” 
in the vast waters of a science, with iio ‘helm, 


‘with no compass, without even a stat to point 


ut a way of escape. 

The application of this general pfinciple to the 
prattice of medicine is obvious. ~ And; "while it's 
true’of all sciences that are practical, it is em- 
phatically true of the science of’ médicine, ‘in 
which the stake is of incalculable value, being 
the health, and ‘frequently the life of ‘a’ felléw- 
creature. 

The best means for securing this requirement 
are not wholly agreed upon. Persons of different 
educational theories entertain different and some- 
times opposite views of the subject. Some advo- 
cate for this purpose, the study of mathematics, 
in a part or all of its branches; some, the study 
of psychology ; others, again, the study of lan- 
guages. I shall not stop to discuss the relative 
merits of these several methods of education, but 
shall only call attention to the fact, that to de- 
rive much profit from either of them, especially 
from thé last two, we must go through a process 
of careful and elaborate’ training. 

’ The great advantages in ‘point of mental dis- 
cipline of the Latin and Greek languages, have as 
a general thing, been sufficiently recognised. ‘It's 
true, that at times there Have béen’ ‘strong rede- 
tionary movements agaitist their study; and very 
frequently now, aré’'writérs found, who not'ton- 

tent with ‘merely advotatiig the clainis in this 
respéct of mathematics, or of the natural sciencés, 

‘attempt to moderate or deny altogether, ‘those’ of 
the ahciehit languages. But upon the whole; ‘the 
weight of authority’ decidedly favors the’ accu- 
rate’ study of these languages for distiplinary 
‘purposes. Gorrie’ lins said with equal force and 
pithiness—“ Wer fremden sprachen nicht kennt, 
weisz nichts ‘von ‘seiner eignon.”” Apart from 
the disciplinary value of the ancient languages, 
the study of langiages in general) is of very de- 
cided utility—in the ability thus’ imparted, of 
peading scientific works in the ldnguages in 
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wwhich'they,are written... Most of our best works 
on sciéntifie! sibjects,dreiéither an German or in 
‘Freneh.! Large « mimbers' of them '‘hame. never 
sheen translated, and -are:.cénsequently »wholly im- 
accessible to a stadent, who knows ne language, 
pave his own. || ! 
‘Tshall now speak of the jisles of a knowledge 
Of the; langdages of Greece and ‘Rome, as bear- 
ing upon the nomenélature of science. 
The complaint is frequently made frdm sources, 
from which we would ‘not expect) it, that the 
: EnglisW language should ‘not borrow its scientific 
terms from another latiguageespecially. from 
dead languages.,...1 mean.that this complaint is 
often made by good English scholars... The com- 
» Plaint proceeds from, false pride,.and an undue 
admiration for our own language. It. is very 
true that.the Anglo-Saxon which constitutes the 
main element—the. ground work.of the. English 
language-—did .possess, maryelloys facilities for 
inflection .2nd, composition. ~ This. language was 
according, to) Freperick, Scuizce., the original. 
,gommon language of. all.the Teutonic ,tribes., It 
received its greatest developement in the. reign. of; 
Alfred the Great, at. which ‘time. it was a highly 
polished Janguage—more homogeneous.nd conse. 
quently more vital and. organic than the present 
High-German. It is very certain that the Eng- 
_lish, asa. spoken, and. written. language, has lost 
considerably by the disuse of Anglo-Saxon terms 
and, the; introdaction of foreign words. and »ex- 
pressions., At the same, time, even/in;its palmiest 
days, the Anglo-Saxon, did not possess, and owing: 
to the nature: of things, never. could shave pos- 
-sessed,,such. wonderful; powers of composition,.as 
characterized, the Greek Janguage, . Whatever, 
the Anglo-Saxon ;might,,have, heeome if left to 
_Aitself, it, was not, left; to,.itself, and, owing to the 
constitution of moderm society, it is scarcely pos- 
,Sible pthat..it,.could. have. been... Contact, with 
_.other languages, as.well..ag the, laws of .dexelop- 
ment, of the human, mind, would .baye caused the: 
“Anglo- Saxon, like all, other. modern Janguages, 
_ even the modern Greek, to.lose,its, powers.of com-, 
_-Position, and inflection, to. become what the philo_, 
» Jogists, call an.analytical language. Consequently.| | 
had :the, Anglo-Saxon; possessed,,in .this, respect. 
powers.equal to.those of; the Greek, and even had! 
modern, English inherited all: of, these, powers, 
) still, owing .to.the: very constitution of modern. 
nations, and the, tendencies-of. the human, mind, 
these powers would have. gradually decayed; and 
__been.in.a great. measure lost, , 
But, there s are. other reasons, perhaps more de., 
ride for; not adopting an English nomencla- 
ture, even were the English, language. capable. 
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of supplying one,,,,All other nations. would have 
an equal right to, form one, and consequently 
there’ ‘would be no general. language ‘for science. 
This was a favorite idea of M. tz Dr, Prorry i in 
regard to the French language some years ago.— 
Seience demands and deserves a langhage of its 


own—a, universal language, comprehensible by 


all sebolars, fixed in itsforms. The circumstances 
are, somewhat similar, and as far as similar are 
equally urgent—to, those of Europe, from the 
fifth. to the tenth century, when the Latin had 
been corrupted, and when every village. had its 
jargon dialect. In those days of, ‘embryonic 
modern Europe, not only were the hymns of the 
Charch gomposed in Latin—not only was, Latin 
the language of the learned, but it was also the 
vehicle—however, mutilated and imperfect—in 
whith even the common soldier, gave vent in 
poetry, to’his tude, but impassioned strains, The 
Latin’ ‘was, ‘although’ ‘many corruptions had 
speedilyierept in—a fixed language, and iasistch, 
not-sthject. tothe mutations which reigned in the 
dialect of every!country and village. It was the 
ont language by which the world eould then be 
addtessed. {Sismunvi: Literature du Midi, vol. 
I: p: 33). f 

Science ‘then, should have a noménclature pe- 
etiliarly its own, not French, nor: Gerninn, nor 
English—not wavering and mutable} but: fixed, a 
languagé for the acquisition of ‘which, men of 
all nationalities have good, if ‘not equal facilities. 
These requirements can be met only by the Latin 
and Greek languages. And theGreek especially, 
is the- most admirable language for scientific pur- 
poses, that. the human mind. has ever developed. 


So copious was it in formative terminations, that 


among Other striking features, it possessed two 


‘sets of| potential adjectives, the ‘one denoting 


aétive, the other, passive power—e. | g.—leurmér 


othat-which can, mde: Ton'rtr—that which can 


be made. (Hamttron’s .Lectures,on — 
ps 423). ° i barta od? ois 5 

It might be objected that! if, abe a etendord 
as.is above sketched were adopted, too few could 
attain it... To this I make twe replies: ;, |; ,.; 

Ist. Granting, the objeetion to be; valid, some, at 
least-eould attain to the stantlard-—nay, the twelfth 
part, of these who actually graduate.as Doctors 
of ,Medicine.;., One. man. professing,|the above 
qualifications woald be of far‘ more service to a 
community, than a dozen men with ‘only the 
qualifications now required. 

2d.:In -point of fact, the standard swould not 
thus be .made comparatively unattainable, It is 


not intended, in requiring a vertaim proficiency in 
Latin and Greek, that a medical strident should 
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' re a Scati¢ér, a Bewee: a Porsow;'a Grime, M 


“ferring their diplomis ‘which ‘night be termed to 
“a preat extent, Ses aaa graduates faally 
. worthless, 


“The lecturer while defending his, subject. (Meta- 


“quasi, argumentum ad hominem: ‘I have surely 


‘briand; Génie du Christianisme, vol. 1, p..144.): 


Scuredet ‘ora’ Diez! ““Motedver' the’ demain 

would create the supply.’ “A fine opening’ would. 
be offered for the exereise of talents which now 
go into the. other profes ions. And although the’ 
number of graduates in medicine would be much 
smaller than at present, yet that number would 
‘be large enough ‘for practical purposes. The es- 
‘prit du corps would be immeasurably elevated, to 
the great benefit of the ¢ountry, as well-as of that 
noble band whieh really'donstitutes the medica] 
profession—whatever tight be the effect upon the 
numerous Medi¢al ‘dolléxes, which ‘ate now coti- 


» Phen might. the rebvkthig “words “of 'Srontet 
‘Surrt, in régatd ‘tothe medical ‘profession, be! 
‘falsified for'the fituré, ‘however true in ‘the past. 


physics,) against ‘agsaults:which it, has received: 
on accountof the ‘absurdities or éxtravagancies ” 
of thany ofits ‘advocates, ‘uses thé ‘following 


an equal right.to take up the: moldy errors/6f all 
the other sciences: to reproach astronomy with 
its vortices, chemistry with its philosopher’s stone, 
history with its fables, law with its cruelly and 
ignorance, and if I were to open. this , battery 


against medicine, I do not know where I should |' 


stop. Zrnzi8 KHAN, tohen he was most crimsoned 
with blood, never slaughtered the human race as 
they have been slaughtered by rash and erroneous’ 
theories of medicine.” (Sketches of Moral ‘Phi- 
“losophy—Introdactory Lecture, p. 15). 

These ‘severe remarks are directed against a 
-profession, which in the language of the most 
‘ brilliant French prose writer of the 19th eentury,. 
‘comprise “Une classe d’horimes que les stiences 
et Vhumanité rééTainent dqalement.” (Chateau- 


Is it not then incumbent upon us. (80. to prepare 
‘ourselves’ for nesting ‘the claims ‘of science! and 
“oS tliat the ‘pribtice of the present day 
may, be, less. destructive to mankind,, tan -the' 
-Aeaories of thepast?. 

‘Noo: 20, 1867) 1428: North Seventh St. 
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om réteading this paper, I have though it 
would ‘not ‘be ‘unifiteresting to the profession to 
sketch in brief the requiréments in Prassia’ and 
France, to,be observed before 9 diploma in medi- 
cine will be granted. . 

In Prussity:there are four faculties (of medicine, 
law, ete. ;) in “every university, (they have univer 





sities, not wolless, in: Prhssta;'a’ digtinétion ‘with 
‘a difference.) Before poitig Kefoe either of these 
faculties, the candidate’ thubt wave’ successfully 
passed through what is térmed ‘the gymnasium. 
This gymnasium consists ‘of nine Glasses, and 
each class consumes! otie Year.” The pupils study 
there, by ‘gradation, anciént’ did modern lan- 
guages and literature; matHematics as high as 
éalculus; ‘natural “sciences, arctiént’ and modern 
history, geography, philosophy; ethics, drawing, 
and gymnastics; as we understand the'word. The 
pupils are transferred from time to time, ‘accord- 
ing to ability, tested by exainfhations! Finally, 
‘théy are éubwitted, at the ent! of thd course; \to a 
‘tigid ‘etamitiation’ Before a GoatilteMict! odiisisting 


-| df Govertimentiand Instittite (gythnidsiurn) officers. 


‘Onty’ after” this, are they allowed to ‘matriculate 
‘fn the (médical departiient: oF a tii versity. ‘Once 
in ‘college, they ‘are (or were’ prior ‘to 1862) ¢om- 
pel'ed' to’ ‘stihl ‘four’ ‘yebits: T Tear’ that the 
tine has how ‘bédh ' inereased | to five years. 
These four years, as before’ ‘1862; cotisisted of 
‘eight sessions ‘or ‘coufies, in’ the’ first four 
‘of which | are! "studied nataral’ ‘seiehees, logic, 
psychology, physics, cheniistry (organic ‘and in- 
organic) ; also anatotily and dissécting, two terms 
each. “ Avatomy is “subdivided into osteology, 
comparative anatomy, ete., » physiology, end nia- 
teria medica. 

After the fourth, and” before the sixth session, 
all are called upon to pass an examination, which 
is final, before being allowed to continue. From 
the sixth séssion to the’ end ‘of the ‘course, are 
studied, practice of medicine, pathology, thera- 
‘peutics, pathological anatomy, Obstetrics, dis- 
eases of women ahd children; ‘the ‘microscope 
and microscopical anatomy ; surgery, theoretical 
and | practical, finclading ‘all’ operations and 
Baridaging,) “and ‘eye ‘and eat’ diseases, ‘(spe- 
cialties:)' “During the last ‘three ‘sessions, the 
students tre’ likewise employed in the Character 
of charity doctors ‘in dispensaties ;'and at the = 
side, under experienced teachers, must dia, — 
‘and preseribe. At the énd ‘of this eighth ion 
a'thésis must be written in Latin,” aha a iscus- 
sion on some medida! subject’ must be ‘conducted 


\in' thé Latin langue th the auti ot the college, 


before professors and the public. : 

The first ‘examination ‘Téferred to above, be- 
twéen the fourth and the sixth sessions, is called 
the philosophical examination. ‘If a candidate 
be rejected at this, by applying to the Minister of 
the Interior, he is generally allowed one mdre 
trial, but that is final. This is called the examen 
(or teutamen) rigoroswm. t last, the candidate 
is Ytaduated ‘M: D., but ‘fé"not' yet permitted to 
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practice medicine: To get this privilege, it, is 
necessary to pass what is called a staats-examen, 
or examination by state authorities (medical). 
If successful, he receives his licentiate. 

In France, any student can attend the Ecole 
de Médicine as long as he pleases, and without a 
primary examination. There are no recitations. 
When the student offers for graduation, he is 
submitted to a most rigid examination, by which 
his general education and knowledge are tested, 
as well as his professional capabilities. After 
exhibiting satisfactory evidence of his attendance 
on lectures, the candidate appears before the 
concours, when he meets a dozen or more of the 
élite of the profession, each one of whom, in turn, 
subjects him to, a terible ordeal.. He then dis- 
courses extemporaneously on any subject. which 
may be given. him.,.And. then his. practical 
knowledge is tested at the amputating ‘and dis- 
secting tables, and at, the bedside of. invalids. 
Then his case is ballotted upon, and decision ren- 
dered according to merit. 

Without any egotism, I would state, that as far 
back as the year 1859, shortly after I had gradu- 
ated, and when I was deeply impressed with the 
need of a more exalted. medical standard, I ad- 
vocated among my professional friends the fol- 
lowing: 

1st. A preliminary examination to determine 
if the candidate had brain enough to study medi- 
cine. 

2d. The lengthening of college terms. 

3d. Daily oral examinations, at every sacri 
fice. 

4th. A system of. merits and demerits; and 
regulations which, would enforce attendance on 
lectures on penalty of prompt dismissal. 

5th, The founding, by the Government, of a 
Central Medical Examining College, to be located 
in Washington City, with, officers selected and 
salaried by Government. Of course, such an 
_institution could not suffer from the evils of com- 
petition. ben 

Before the Faculty, en masse, of this Institution, 
the graduates of every College, in the country 
should be compelled to appear, and. receive a 
license, or not, to practise medicine, according to 
the decision of said Faculty. 

I was laughed at for my chimerical ideas, so- 
called, by one and all. But in this latter day, all 
of us rejoice that there are, at; least, dawnings of 
a brighter day breaking fur. the profession; and 
when such men as G oss, of the “Jefferson,” 
and Sritié, of the ‘ University,” acknowledged 
luminaries. in our medical galaxy, espouse the 
cause. which this article adyoeates, can we be 
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despondent? To .those two Gentlemen, with 
every sentiment of, respect, the Author begs 
leave to dedicate this Paper. 


— 
-_ 





Hospital Reports. 


JerrERson Mepicat Cougar, | 
November 20th, 1867. j 


Surcica, Curnic or Pror. Gross. 
Reported by Dr. Napheys. 


Barton’s Fracture of the Radius, 


Mary McS., wt. 30. This woman slipped off 
the steps and fell into the.cellar this morning, 
about two hours ago, throwing out her right arm 
to save herself. There is a projection upon the 
dorsal surface of the right wrist, a good deal of 
swelling there, and also another projection upon 
the palmar aspect of the forearm. The hand 
droops. A conspicuous feature is the fossa, 
ditch or hollow between the root of the thumb 
and the swelling on the palmar aspect of the 
forearm, Much of the swelling present is the 
result of extravasation of blood, sueh as usually 
takes place near the seat of injury in fractures 
and dislocations. 

The very contour of this limb is denotive of 
the nature of the accident, a fracture of the in- 
ferior extremity of the radius, immediately above 
the wrist joint, probably extending into the ar- 
ticulation. All the ordinary phenomena of this 
injury are present. Upon taking hold with the 
thumb and finger of the radius about the inferior 
third of the arm, and then rotating the hand of 
the patient, the radius is found to be stationary. 
The fracture is oblique, a portion of the extremi- 
ty of the bone being chipped off. This extremity 
of the radius contains a vast amount of areolar 
tissue, the compact substance in advance life 
being hardly as thick as the thinnest sheet of 
paper. The consequence is that the bone is ex- 
ceedingly brittle, and ‘fracture is very liable to 
take place when a person is thrown forward 
and receives the weight of the body on the hand. 
The lower fragment. is thrown baekward, per- 
haps in the first instance by the force of the fall, 
‘afterwards’ by the contraction of the extensor 
muscles of the arm. . 

The characteristic configuration of the part 
here present, might Jead one. at first. sight to be- 
lieve that, there is partial dislocation of the wrist 
joint.’ Many casés of malpractice have had this 
origin, the practitioner assdming’ from the con- 
tour of the hand and wrist, that adislocation had 
occurred and treating it accordingly, until it was 
too late to remedy the deformity. 

Fracture takes place at different portions of the 
extent of the inferior extremity of the radius. 
In some cases, it extends into the articulation,-as 
it evidently does here.- In, others .it, is situated 
an inch or an inch and a quarter above the 
wrist joint, not extending into the articulation. 
Sometimes it is multiple. . Professor Gross has 
seen as many as five or six fragments. 

The proper diagnosis in these cases can be ar- 
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rived at by grasping: the palm of the ,patient’s 
hand witli one hand, and dee the eae with 
the other, and then rotating the hand... If there 
be a fracture, the radius will remain quiescent 
while the hand is thus turned upon its axis. If 
there be no fracture, the radius will move with 
the hand. Frequently, also, the existence of 
crepitation can be determined. 

The Bond splint, as it is called, from the fact 
it was invented by the late Dr. Henry Bonp of 
this city, is admirably adapted to: the treatment 

of this form of injury of the radius. 

The hand and arm were bandaged, beginning 
at the fingers and applying from below upwards, 
as high up nearly as the bend of the arm. A 
little compress was placed in the back of the 
wrist, and another’ on the inside, so as to make 
gentle pressure opposite the seat of injury. 
Then two splints, in the absenée of a Bond’s 
splint, were used—one along the palmar aspect 
and another along the dorsal, the. hollow of the 
hand being filled up with wadding, and the 
splints secured to the limb by meansiof the re- 

-mainder of ithe bandage. The: space, between 
the splints and the forearm :were well . filled 
with wadding for the purpose of equalizing the 
pressure. Very slight pressure should always 
be made at the seaf of injury, as the muscles 
are in a state of irritation in consequence of 
the violence done. Violent inflammation under 
such circumstances might readily be produced, 
terminating in mortification, as has happened, 
again and again. Therefore but slight pressure 
will be made for the next forty-eight hours, by 
which time the muscles will have accommodated 
themselves to their new relations. A patient 
affected in this.way should be visited at least 
once in the twenty-four hours, if not more fre- 
quentl , with the view of ascertaining the condi- 
tion of the parts. After applying a bandage to 
an extremity, it is always well to see whether 
the patient can move the fingers or the toes, as 
the case may be. If not, it should be at once 
loosened. The hand will be kept in a state mid- 
way between pronation and supination — with 
the thumb looking towards the face.’ She was 
ordered to eat no meat and, to-morrow, to take a 
dose of salts or magnesia. 

Daring the progress of such a case as this, pas- 
sive motion should be instituted within, at all 
events, fifteen or eighteen days after the oecur- 
rence of the injury. | Otherwise’ inflammation 
will be apt to extend to all the fingers as well:'as 
the thumb, leading ultimately to anchylobis. ’ 


Congenital Cystic Tumor. ..., 7 


This child, four months of age. was born with 
‘an encysted tumor on the right side of the neck. 
‘At the time of birth-it was of considerable size. 
Professor Gross saw it a few days afterwards. 
Subsequently, about two months ago, the tumor 
was punctured with an exploring needle, letting 
out a large portion of its contents, and leaving 
behind the shrunken integument, together with 
@ solid mass, which has evidently a deep: attach- 
ment to the side of the neck. If there is any 
water in the tumor now, it is very small in -quan- 
tity. The swelling is hardly one-fourth the size 
‘it was. The skin is:now shlirivelled; before the 





removal of the fluid it was. very. tense, and the 
tumor fluctuated distinctly under pressure. The 
child is well grown for its age. 

This is one of the forms of cystic tamors of the 
neck. There are two varieties. In one the cyst 
is single; in the more common of the two it, is 
multilocular. The most remarkable specimen of 
this: growth Professor Gross has. ever. seen, was 
in a little girl of this city, six weeks of age at 
the time of the operation. She had an enor- 
mous tumor in the left side.of the face, extending 
below the ear, as low down as the clavicle, back 
nearly to the middle line, and forward as far as 
the anterior border of the sterno-cleide mastoid 
muscle. The tumor, consisting of a series of 
cysts was dissected out, and the child. recovered 
without a bad symptom. 

In this case there is a good deal of solid mate- 
rial, with probably a very deep, ‘attachment. 
Growths of this description are fréquently adhe- 
rent to the cervical vertebra. It is deemed ne- 
cessary.to operate now, because an operation will 
have to be performed sooner or later. Upon 
reaching the deep attachments, an ecraseur will 

robably be applied. There may be difficulty 
ess in: detaching the tumor from the deeper 
structures, not merely from the bone, but from 
the vessels of the neck; the carotid artery and 
jugular vein may be involved to a greater or less 
extent: There may be large vessels in it, as it 
appears to swell when the child cries. 

Tt is possible for such a tumor as this to be 
connected with a fissure in the spinal canal. 
This, however, is not likely, as such tumors are 
generally situated at the posterior part of the 
trunk. 

The child was placed under the influerce of 
chloroform, and the tumor removed, the finger 
and the handle of the scalpel being used as much 
as possible, in the dissection, in preference to the 
knife. From the interior of the cyst a mass was 
removed, looking véry much like the clot in aneu- 
rism,- its precise character could not be ascer- 
tained, but it is evidently an organized substance. 
The whole of the cyst was removed, the ecraseur 
being employed to detach the deep portion. The 
jugular vein was at the bottom of the wound, 
traversing the tumor, and bulging up agra | 
like one of the cysts. The edges of the wou 


were brought together in the usual way, and 
three or four drops of laudanum given to the 
child. caine " 


Contriiction of the Hand and Fingers. . 


, injured his hand 


This, boy, eight years of a 
rough it in rapid 


hy, .8, rope: which, passed. t 


motion... During the. progress, of cure the fingers 


became tied down precisely as after.a burn: or 
scald, owing to. the remarkable tendency to con- 
traction on the part: of, cicatrices, new tissue, or 
inodular atracturé, as.it bas been called by the 
French writers. 

Professor Gross:has not much faith in opera- 
tions performed forthe relief of such defop- 
mities. The fingers can be brought into:a 
straight line aud kept in that position’ by 
means of compress and bandage, but during ithe 
progress of cicatrization, they'same tendency 
which existed in the first instance’ to contraction 
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owill return; and in all probability reproduce ‘the 
difficulty. As‘the contraction in ‘this case is’ eh- 
tirely on the part‘of the skin, not on the part of 
the tendons, ‘it will be necessary to cut directly 
‘through ‘the’ parts, no subcutaneous operation 
being possible. 

The was placed under ‘the’ influence of 
chloroform, and after division of the ‘parts the 
hand was very réadily brought into a ‘straight 
‘position ; the difficulty will be to prevent retrac- 
tion. Strips of patent: lint, spread with simple 
“erate, were placed ‘upon ‘the raw surface, and 
thén a compress of patent lint, over which ‘a 
‘splint, extending from the ends of the fingers ‘as 
high up as the middie of the foreatm, was con- 
‘fined by: means of a roller. : 





Medical’ Societies. 
NEW YORK: MEDICAL JOURNAL ‘ASSOOI- 
1 ‘ATION. 
Regular meeting, November 22d, 1867. 
Dr. Gurvon, Bucs, in the chair. 

On Anesthetics, 

Dr. F. A. Burratt read ja resumé on anzesthe- 
tiea,. briefly considering those whith may -be 
regarded as compdratively:new, such as ni- 
trous oxide, local anzsthesia by freezing, tetra- 
chloride of carbon, chloride of olefiant gas or 
Dutch liquid, bromide of ethyl, mixed vapors of 
chloroform, alcohol and ether, and. lastly, the bi- 
chloride of methylene. The greatest interest 
yattaches to the bichloride of methylene, which 
bids fair to prove a successful rival to Both ether 
and chloroform. In the few cases in which. it 
has been administered in the human subject, no 
unpleasant effects have followed, but as its dis 
coverer, Dr. Ricnarpson, remarks, its value as an 
anesthetic agent can only be determined by more 
extensive trial. At present it seems. to possess 
all the. advantages of chloroform, with ‘few or 
mone of its disadvantages. 

_., With regard to the mixed vapors, the resumé 

does not report favorably. It seems. to be gener- 
pally admitted that;owing-to the great difference 
an, the volatility. of the separate. agents, no 
grea', advantage is secured from the use of the 
mixture so frequently recommended. nt 

Dr, W. R, Wuttengap then read a paper upon 
“The Prevention of Fatal Angsthesia from 
‘Chloroform by ‘the use of Alcoholic’ Stimulants.” 
‘We have only apiice for the more salient poirits, 
The object of the communication ts to show that 
‘whet ‘stithulus is administered 'in moderate doses 
‘before giving ¢hloroform, ‘the fatal tendency of 
‘the ‘latter is v much ‘ditiinished, ‘He was 
‘first impressed with the necessity of ‘this precau- 
tion while a surgeon in the Russiin army, dur- 
‘Ing the'sié¢ge of Sebastopol, and more recently 
‘daring our late civil war. He has found his 
“army. experience confirmed from the observations 
of his civil practice. The Dodtor never witnessed 
® ‘fatal accident from the inhalation df ehloro- 
form during the Crimean war. The Russians 
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observed unusual precautions in ‘giving the, 





agent, and to this fact, perhaps, their unusual 
‘exemption from accidents is due. The’ Doctor 
‘then alluded to the great carelessness with which 
chloroform is too frequently given, familiari 

with the agent having rendered the most prudent 
less cautious. It is not unusual to see the pulse 
neglected, while all are engrossed in. the opera- 
tion, until some alarming symptom startles the 
attendants to a sense of their duty, possibly when 
too late to revive. the sinking forces of the ner- 
vous ‘system, which have been suddenly and in- 
cautiously overwhelmed by an injudicious ad- 
ministration of: the anzsthetic. The author 
maintains that such an effect is more readily pro- 
duced if the circulatory system has not been pre- 
viously stimulated by the moderate use of an 
arterial stimulant, sach’ as brandy,. which pre- 
verits the narcotic effects of the chloroform ‘from 
going beyond the limits of reaction | In the 
diving of chloroform, two things are especially to 
be guarded’ against prolonged inhalation, and 
ecessive loss of blood daring an operation, which 
‘will ‘inevitably deprive: the system of the neces- 
sary force to resist much depression. In these 
cases the patient, it is ‘true, may not die on the 
operating table, bat suecambs a few hours after- 
ward or the'next day. A question of importance 
here arises—how far diald previous stimulation 
of the system by brandy have acted in averting 
‘the ‘gradual ebbing ‘away of life? The Doctor 
then gave certain facts: which very strongly sup- 
port his theory. During his military service in 
our civil war, he observed two fatal cases where 
every precaution had been employed in the giv- 
ing of chloroform-—and in addition to these, many 
others where very alarming symptoms ensued 
from the same cause. ‘In none of these cases was 


‘stimulus ‘previously used. » Finally, after a few 


hours ‘delay, some whisky was obtained, and 
the operations ‘proceeded without any further 
trouble from the effects of the chloroform. The 
same chloroform was used after, as before the 
accidents, and all were forcibly impressed with 
the preventive effect which the whisky exert- 


‘6d. Upon ‘the ‘sathe principle the mixed vapors 


of aleohol andichloroform are safer than the vapor 
of chloroform: alone. Sansom fully recognizes 
the influence of the alcohol vapor in counteracting 
depression of; the  heart’s action, by the chioro- 
He states that he has 
found in his experiments ‘‘that,alcohol has had 


‘| the greatest’ effect in sastaining the heart’s action 


duting the influence of chloroform.” ,Dr. Warts- 
HEAD further ,makes the important | statement 
that in none of the recorded cases of death from 
chloroform ‘has ‘He beéh able 'té find that stimulus 


‘had beer given befote the inhalation of the anas- 


thetic vapor, and adds the testimony of others to 
that of his own in favor-of sich # practice, Dr. 
Borrirt of Bridgeport, Connecticut, in a Jeter 
‘addressed to the editors of the Mepican anp Svr- 
orcat Reporter (April 20th, 1867) states that a 
moderate dose of brandy given thirty minutes 
before an operation, very much lessens the risk, 
though the patient may be made more restless 
for a time, and further mentions that he has 
never read of a fatal case where this! precaution 
was used. Brandy is especially called for if there 
be shock from an ‘injury which necessitates aD 
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ration, or if there be depression from emotion- 
ial causes, such ag, the fears of an operation, or 
the dread of taking chloroform. In these eases, a 
small dose of stimulus tranquilizes the mind and) 
yenders the ‘system less liable to. be overcome 
by the subsequent administration of the anas- 
thetic agent. Another fact worthy of note is 
that the author has observed that intemperate 
persons who are usually long in‘ coming, under 
the influence of chloroform,are much sooner an- 
esthetized when they have. previously taken a 
little brandy. In cases too, where chloroform 
would seem to be contraindicated on account of 
_previous disease, brandy frequently enables us 
to. avert a portion at leastof the dangerous result. 
This was specially noted by the author in a’ case: 
where eptileptiform -convulsions ‘were -produced 
ina soldier, by the giving, of chloroform;, ‘they 
wert so alarming that he desisted for a. time, giv- 
ing him in the meanwhile, a little brandy, after 
which chloroform was again cautiously adminis- 
tered without a recurrence of the unpleasant 
symptoms, ; 
_ These were the main points brought forward. 
Tn addition to the testimony of Dr, Burritr in 
favor- of this practice, the .authdr,-might have 
added that of Dr. J. M. Borsnoz of Philadelphia. 
who says, in, speaking of a case of dislocation of 
the femur, ‘‘It would have been impossible to 
reduce these dislocations without anmsthesia. 
The brandy which was administered between the 
reductions, I believe it would: have been unsafe 
to proceed without.”’* 

emarks being now in order, Dr, Warts, in- 
quired as to the extent of Dr. Warrguzan’s ex- 
perience, The latter replied that he had used 
the method recommended, during the greater part 
of his military service in ‘several hundred. woun- 
ded, and for the last six years in his private prac- 
tice. 


Dr. Bouck stated that he had abjured the use 
of chloroform. Probably. the first fatal result 
from its use in this country occurred in ,his own 
practice in the N. York hospital several years ago. 
The patient in that instance was “to‘all appear- 
ances a perfectly healthy man. Two weeks before. 
the fatal result occurred, the same patient had 
taken chloroform “without any’ disagreeable 
result. The quantity administered was by no 
means large; certainly Jess than acdtachm., The 
atcident oceurred very suddenly indeed, and all 
attempts at resuscitation werté fruitless. |. 


Sins that ‘time another ‘sad ‘instance ‘has oo- f 


curred in »'case where he was called ih -vonsul-' 
tation. Theease was that of w young séldier 
who came fromthe Valley of ‘the Shenandoah, 
with a wound of the tarsus, whioh finally ‘neces- 
sitated amputation at the ankle joint. On two. 
occasions when exainination’ef the wound was! 
ealled for, he was very importunate in requesting 
to'be placed underchloroform. Dr. Bex refused 
to'give it, and ether was adtiinistered with no 
wapleasant effects. He afterwards removed a 
few miles fromthe city where ‘his family resided. 
Through imprudence he took cold, and an abscess 


a 








* Simultaneous disloéation of both hip-joints reduced 
ty manipulation. J.M.Botskor, M. D. Hays’ Journal 


formed in the stump which: had to ' be opened. 
At this time Dr. Buox’ again ‘refused to give 
chloroform. A few days afterward be was again 
sent'for, but being at that time: confined to the 
house by indisposition, and the. day moreover 
being very stormy, another gentleman went in 
Dr. Buox’s place, and being urged by the patient 
himself, he administered chloroform in his uswal 
earefal 'way, and opened the abseess; while 
-wiping his lancet, his ‘attention was ‘attracted to 
the patient, by the extreme pallor of the face, he 
immediately felt for the pulse, but ‘it was gone 
and never returned: Dr. Buck ‘concluded very 
emphatically by saying, that in the New York 
Hospital we now use ether. int 

Dr. Haminton believed that many fatal cases 
occur which never come to light. fm Had used 
stimulus befire administration, but did tot think 
that jt protects the patient ftom 'a fatal result. 
‘He had found it useful in quieting that nérvous- 
‘néss'and dread which is sométimes seen when 
¢ases are brought into the amphitheatre for opera- 
‘tion. 
- Dr. Wuitenesv remarked that this. point was 
brouglit forward in the paper. He believed that 
purely emotional causes, such as fright and dread, 
rendered the administration of chloroform, more 
dangerous, Whisky will very frequently abol- 
ish these emotional causes, and therefore render 
the administration of an anesthetic less danger- 
ous. 


Dr. Noves'stated that he had given whiskey 
previous to. the administration of chloroform in 
the case of an old gentleman, and disagreeable 
results followed. The respiration was so greatly 
embarrassed that he was obliged to suspend it. 
The unpleasant symptoms were, very marked 
indeed. ; 

The quantity of whiskey given was two 
ounces. The Doctor further remarked that. not 
unfrequently death is produced where only_a 
very small quantity is admininistered for trivial 
operations, such as strabismus. 


Dr, Hamitton. had noticed that in net a,few 
deaths from chloroform, the patients were-report- 
ed to have died from the shock. of the operation. 
He believed that .a very little chloroform ,makes 
a slight shock fatal. , If there is any shock. it, 
made more, dangerous when chloroform, is ad- 
ministered. He thought it was better to. look 
this matter squarely in-the face, and acknowladge 
that ‘whenever chloroform is given to induce 
complete anzethesia it is always attended with a 
certain amount of risk of a fatal result, mo, mat- 
‘ter how great precaution ‘is used in its adminis- 
tration. abe i ae 
A inember inquired if any deaths had occurred 
from its use in obstetric practice. 

(Dr. Noreceratn in ‘reply, stated thet there 
were no well authenticated. instances. Two 
cases had been reported, but the facts were so at 
variance with the result that they could not be 
relied upon. One of. these cases rests; upon thie 
authority of the husband, of the woman. It is 
probable that the remarkable immunity of pat- 
turients from death by chloroform may be nccount- 
ed for by the presence of cardiac hypertrophy 





whieh .gecurs during pregnancy. One of the 
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principal causes of death from chloroform is 
cperalyeis of the heart, there is less danger, per- 
chaps, from this,,source in parturient women, 
-because the heart is stronger than under other 
circumstances. As to the causes of death, he 
believed that in many instances they might be 
averted by the previous administration of stimu- 
lus, a practice which is not uncommon in Germa- 
ny. He had seen two cases where: patients, 
sinking from the effects of chloroform, were re- 
stored by injections of warm water and whisky 
in the rectum. 

But there are cases where only a very small 
dose has been followed by sudden death, in per- 
sons apparently in full health. It is interesting 

_to note, that in the majority of such cases, adhe- 
‘sions of the lung to the thoracic wall haye been 
discovered after death. This has been especially 
‘noticed by Strauss, of Berlin. These adhesions, 
of course, impeded the free action of the lungs, 
and in this way tended to produce a fatal result. 
This condition of things, could not, of course, be 
demonstrated with certainty during life. An- 
other cause of death in such cases is sudden fatty 
degeneration of the heart. This was found in five 
cases out of eight examined after death. The 
‘cause is, of course, obscure, depending upon some 
peculiar action of the vapor upon the liver and 
tissues of the heart, but the fact seems well es- 
tablished. 

Dr. Moszs related a fatal case, occurring in an 
old gentleman who was operated upon for a fatty 
tumor of the groin. The patient died six hours 


after the operation. Whiskey was given before 
the administration of the chloroform, and am- 


monia used as a restorative. 


Dr. Wezer thought that great importance was 
to be attached to the question, whether, in fatal 
cases, the chloroform was perfectly pure. He 
believed that where the article was pure, there 
was far less danger of a fatal result. He had 
witnessed two fatal cases. in the practice of 
Turerscn, of Germany. Every precaution was 
used in both cases. 


Dr. Hawrtron called upon Dr. Pacxarp, of 
‘Philadelphia, to give his experience. Dr, Pack- 
‘aRD related, that in the first place, he had wit- 
nessed one fatal result from the administration 
of ether, oceurring in. an old man with strangu- 
lated hernia. He was. etherized twice within 
‘twelve hours, each time remaining under the 
‘influence of the anwsthetic about one hour. Af.- 
ter the second administration, he died, with 
symptoms of pulmonary apoplexy. He did not 
think that such a result could occur, except in a 
very old man. 
, The best method of giving ether was that in 
which the patient is made to breathe an atnios- 
phere of the vapor. This is easily accomplished 
by surrounding ‘the ordinary cone of towel and 
sponge at the apex, with another cone of news- 
paper, in this way the patient gets the full bene- 
fit of the ether, and verv little need be wasted. 
In regard to the use of the mixed vapor, he 
would say that Mr. Proctor, of Philadelphia, had 
found, on refilling bottles which had contained 
‘the ordinary mixture of one part of chloroform 
and two of ethet, that the smell of the ether was 
still perceptible. ‘It was the belief of Mr. Proc- 
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Tor, that this mixture was less dangerous than 
chloroform alone. He had: met with one fatal 
case from the use of chloroform, and another ih 
which animation was for some time suspended, 
The first case was that of a soldier in the Beverly 
Hospital, in which re-amputation of a stump was 
to be performed. The agent was given with 
every precaution. The death was very sudden, 
the pulse ceasing almost instantly. The patient 
had had extreme dread, both of the operation and 
the administration of chloroform. 

In another case, in which death was imminent, 
the patient was chloroformized for the removal 
of an encysted tumor of the back. He was sud- 


denly taken with alarming symptoms, artificial 


respiration was triéd, with no apparent benefit, 
a battery was'then sent for. In the meanwhile, 
so far as could be ascertained, the pulse and 
respiration had entirely ceased. “One pole of the 
battery (an electro-magnetic machine) was placed 
at the back of the neck, and the other at the epi- 
gastrium. After a few minutes, the pulse and 
respiration returned. For eight or ten minutes, 
the man was to all intents and purposes dead, 
and. he believed he would have remained dead, 
if the battery’had not been applied. 

He would mention one other point not gener- 
ally known, with regard to the inflammability of 
ether vapor. In performing operatons by candle- 
light, a great objection to ether is that it is lia- 
ble to take fire. Dr. Packarp has proved by 
experiment, that the ether vapor will not take 
fire if the light is held above it, while if held 
below, it may take fire. In operations, then, by 
candlelight, there is no danger if the lamp is 
well elevated, as the gravity of the ether vapor 
causes it to descend. 

The Society then adjourned. M. 


——— 


NEW YORK PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Regular meeting, November 27th, 1867. 
Dr.. Henry B. Sanps in the chair. 


Condensed from Phonographic Notes, for the Mepical 
and Surgical RgPoRTER. 
Results of Acupressure, 

Dr. Hurcatxson presented a section of an ar 
tery taken from a sheep, showing the effects of 
acupressure, and made: the following remarks 
upon the subject: My first experiments with the 
method of acupressure were made upon: the dead 
subject, by amputating the thigh, and then intro- 
ducing the nozzle of a Davis’ syringe into the 
arterial system above. In this way, by the pret 
sure of a strong man’s band. working the instru 
ment, a jet of water could be projected through 
the artery. to about the. distance of |five feet. I 
found no. difficulty in arresting this current by 
the various methods of acupressure. I have since 
experimented upon, sheep, and have also twice 
tried the wanton upon the living subject. The 
first case was that of a little girl, in which re 
amputation was necessary after injury by rail 
road accident. In this case four needles were 
applied, and the haemorrhage entirely arrested. 
A great deal of trouble followed the administra 
tion of the ether, in the way of vomiting, which 
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continued for some time after the operation. Soon 
after putting the girl to bed, a reddish serum be- 
gan to ooze from the wound, and the stump be- 


came.swollen. The edges of the wound had been. 


very accurately drawn together by sutures, The 
oozing of bloody serum was probably due to the 
continued efforts at vomiting. At the end of 
twenty-four hours, the stump had become consid- 
erably distended. I then removed two of the 
sutures, when a small quantity of blood and pus 
escaped; at the same time all the acupressure 
needles were removed. Not a drop of blood fol- 
lowed the withdrawal of the needles. The -re- 
maining portion of the wound healed by the first 
intention. 

In the second case, one requiring re-amputa- 
tion of the foot, five acupressure needles were 
applied. In addition to this, it was necessary to 
apply persulphate of iron, to arrest bleeding from 

© surface of one of the bones, and also a liga- 
ture to a small artery near the bone, where acu- 
pressure was impracticable. The needles were 
removed this morning, twenty-two hours after 
the operation. In removing the last needle, there 
was a little oozing of blood, perhaps about one 
drachm. This is the amount of my experience 
with acupressure. 


Dr. Marxor said that he had applied acupres- 
sure in two cases, in conjunction with Dr. Van 
Buren. The wounds in both cases were large. 
In one case an amputation of the leg, and in an- 
other, that of the thigh. It was followed by 
considerable irritation and suppuration. It ra- 
ther disgusted us with the operation, and led us 
to abandon it. Neither he nor I have repeated 
the operation by acupressure. 


Effects of Loose Ligatures upon Arteries. 


Dr. Howarp presented several carefully pre- 
pared specimens, showing the results of his ex- 
periments with the loosely applied ligature. 

Specimen No, 1, In this case I sought to ascer- 
tain what the result would be when the internal 
coats of the artery were brought together with- 
out inflicting any damage whatever, to the coats 
of the vessel. I apprehended that some damage 
might occur from a sharp ligature, so I prepared 
one .ex y for the’ purpose, consisting of a 
lead band about a line and.a half in width. .The 
edges of the same were made smooth, and the 
whole surface polished. This was carefully 
placed around the artery, and clamped, §its 

ngth, when. doubled upon itself; being about a 
line longer than the diameter of the artery. 

On the 17th of Oetober, thirty-seven days after 
the operation, an incision was through the 
cicatrix, when immediately there presented itself 
at the wound, the ligature. On making further 
dissection, I saw that: there was a great deal of 
fibride deposited from thé cicatrix downward to 
the vessel: .I'then removed a section of the ar- 
tery for further examination, and found that. at 
the point where the ligature was applied, there 
is an abscess involving the internal, middle, and, 
I think, the extérnal coats. 


From that point, through the whole extent. of 
the effused fibrine, there is a sinus formed by the 
passage of the ligature ontward.. 


 Speciner, NO. 2x: In -this,case.a lead wire. was 
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passed around the artery, outside the sheath, and 

brought together so as to have the ligature very - 
loose. The diameter was diminished about one-, 
half, at most, not more than two-thirds. This 

was done on the 3lst of October. Twenty-two 

days afterward, the artery was examined, and at 

the cicatrix I found a small fluctuating tumor. 

On making asection of this tumor, a globule of 

pus escaped, of very: firm consistency; on com- 

pressing it between the thumb and finger, it was 

found to contain the ligature. I then changed’ 
the. dissection in such a way as to reserve the 

entire cicatrix for future examination, On ex- 

amininz the specimen, one can observe what is 

really very interesting and beautiful. The whole, 
track of this ligature, from the point where it 

was applied outward, to the cyst where the pus, 
accumuiated, and in which lay ;the ligature, is 

plugged up by a cord of fibrine, so that hemor- 

rhage was impossible, and the artery is perfeotly 

occluded, as in the former case, 

Specimen No.3. In this case, a silk ligature 
was applied to the right carotid of a sheep on the 
31st of October. I applied it so loosely as again 
only to diminish the calibre of the vessel about 
one-half or two-thirds, so that there was a little 
pulsation remaining at the distal point. This 
was also applied outside the sheath. Twenty- 
three days afterward, I removed a section of the 
artery, and found there had not been so much 
inflammatory disturbance as in the former in- 
stance. The ligature, which I had fastened. in 
the.integument, I found dangling loose near the 
edge of the wound—exactly when it was separa- 
ted, I cannot tell.. A longitudinal section of the 
artery shows that the vessel is perfectly occluded, 
and, moreover, that the clot is fibrinous and ex- 
ceedingly firm. If) there was any difference in 
the degree of ‘tightness with which these liga- 
tures. were applied, the silk ligature was more 
loose than the other. 


Specimen No. 4. In this case, I operated upon 
the right carotid of a sheep upon the 31st of Oc- 
tober, my object being not to ascertain the effects 
of the ligature, but to ascertain what the result 
would"be when the function ofi:the artery should 
be entirely arrested. I therefore applied two! 
silver-wire ligatures, not very tightly, but tight 
enough to secure occlusion. In tying the last 
ligature, it broke, and another was applied about 
On examining the artery, 
what'.I \anticipated,I found—that between the 
points of occlusion, the artery, through its whole 
course, is very much diminished,‘and on either 
side of the ligature there is perfect occlusion, ex- 
tending about three lines. An interesting pojnt 
was discovered when a longitudinal section of the 
artery was made, to find the ligature. I found that 
where I had applied the first ligature, it was want- 
ing. On dissecting the whole mass, two sinuses 
were found. On passing 9 probe from without 
inward to points on the artery corresponding to 
the places of ligature, the first ligature was no 
detected, and I-thotight, then, Ineed not search 
any further, but on coming to the site of the up- 

rmost ligature, there was remaining the other 
Theatre, lying; just at the opening leading out- 
ward; close to the mouth of the.sinus, preparing 
iteelf for extrusion, Just below,that, there isa 
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firm’ clot. This ligature "would have disposed 
ifself as did the others, if it had had a little more 
time, viz., by extrusion. 

Specimen,.No. 5.. In this case a silver-wire was 


applied loosely, diminishing the calibre about, 


one-half, perhaps a little more than that. Twenty- 
three days afterward, on dissecting through the 
cicatrix, there was very little hemorrhage indeed, 
scarcely any oozing, In this case the ovclusion 
is véry perfect, indeed, and not by clots, but by 
otganized fibrine. ‘There is very little evidence 
of disturbance from ‘the prosenee of the ligature. 
The, ligature i$ visible here just where it was 
placed, the’ degree of looseness is apparent from 
the fact''that'a piece'of whalebone can be seen 
between the wire and the artery, close to this can 
be seev an.artérial branch, into which a piece of 
whalebone has also been passed. 

“These are the facts as far as they go. They 
exhibit this, that ‘in cases where thé loose liga- 
ture was applied, whether composed of silk, lead, 
or silver-wire, it has been followed by perfect 
occlusion. They exhibit also, that’ where: the 
livatute is’ constructed of lead ‘or silk, although 
there his beén perfect occlusion, it has been ac- 
companied by ulceration, suppuration, and extru- 
sion of the ligature toward the surface. Where 
the silver-wire has been afiplied loosely, you 
Have perfect occlusion, and entirely ’ without 
either ulceration, suppuration, or attempts at ex- 
trusion of the ligature. ‘As to the causes of these 
different results, they can be best determined by 
the accumulation of more ‘facts. I would sug- 


gest, in considering the vm if that perhaps one’ 


point in the question is thé quality of the liga- 
ture. Ought the different’ qualities of the differ- 
ent ligatures suffice to account'for the difference 
ifi'the result? “Another point iis the extrusion of 
thé ligature. When the silver wire is applied 
loosely, may not’ the ultimate’ result ‘depend 
partly upon this fact, that, contrary ‘to 'what 
exists in’ all; the other cases, there is: no injury 
inflicted to. the artery. Are the vasa, vasorum 
strangulated in the:other cases? As. ‘to. the: dif- 
ference in the constitutional as well as. local 
symptoms, ‘they are very much less where the 
loose | silver wire has been employed. The 
changes appear to be induced very gradually, 
without’ much exaggeration of the capillary cir- 
culation. | The branches gradually enlarge them- 
selves to their new:condition. 

Dr. Marxog inquired if Dr. Howarp had em- 

loyed ‘the silver wire drawn tightly, and what 
Pie restilt had been.’ Dr. HowArp replied that 
be’ had, dnd that, as a result, he had found the 
silver wire either in the centre of an abscess, ex- 
truded, or preparing to extrude itself. ; 

Dr. Howarp presented another arterial speci- 
men, showing the difference in result between 
the application of an ordinary and the flat knot. 
The result was more perfect where the flat knot 
was employed. 

Glandular Tumor. 


- Dr. Krkakowrrzer presented a tumor removed 
from a young lady, 25 years of age. It was taken 
from the region of the right parotid glandi 
Eighteen or twenty years ago, a similar tumor 
was said to have been removed from the same 
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region by ‘her family’ physician.’ ‘The present 
growth lay between the ramus'of the jaw and the 
mastoid ‘process, and’ bas, for some time back,- 
caused ‘considerable difficulty in mastication, 
The'skin over the tumor was Ioose, The growth’ 
was removed 7 a longitudinal’ incision, without 
difficulty.’ It-is very lobulated in appearance, 
and seems to be composed of ‘a number of nod- 
ules. Only a superfitial microscopical examina: 
tion’ has been made, revealing’ mainly elastic’ 
tissue, ‘in the interstices of which there are many 
cells containing ‘small ‘nuclei. These’ cells are’ 
very easily pressed out of the'interlacings of the 
elastic fibre. Besides’ these;’a number of 

marked, elongated, caudate cells were found” ar 
ranged’ in circular nests;'in the middle of which 
there are larger ‘cells' with more nuclei’ than 
one.’ ‘The ne of the tumor by the ‘traked eye,’ 
forbids the idea'of malignant origin, and yet the 


appearance of ‘these nests of: cells makes it prob- 
undérgoing nialignant’ trans- 


able that it .wus 
formation. i 

Wecrosis. ‘| , 

Dr.. Krakow17zeR presented a second specimen, 
illustrating the importance of preliminary exam-, 
inations in operations for the removal of dead, 
bone. He. was called, in April, to see a bay suf- 
fering from ‘inflammiatory diseasé of the “bone. 
An ‘abscess had formed, which was immediately 
opened, and a very careful’ examination of the 
parts made. Some time afterward an operation 
was performed for the removal of thé dead bone. 
Two separate sinuses had formed on the inner. 
aspect' of the thigh, about two inches apart. An’ 
incision was ‘made between the vastus’ inférnus 
and biceps muscles, and the posterior part of ‘the 
thigh-bene: readily reached, and the dead bone 
extracted withont, trouble, In this. connection, 
the Doctor stated that it was of very great im- 
portance to make, a complete exploration when 
the first. incision. is made. Without the know- 
ledge gained in this way, he would have operated 
in quite a different manner in this case, but Know- 
ing, from ‘his first incision, the precise position 
of the dead bone, be had'no diffigulty in finding 
it when it' became necessary to’ operate. hay 


Removal of Stone; by; Allarton’s Method. 


Dr. Krakowirzer’ also presented 4 stone reé- 
moved two weeks ago from a gentlemen 62 years 
of age: He came to this country'30 years agd, 
and changed his business from that of a wine 
merchant to that of a clothier, since which time 
his habits have been temperate. His symptoms 
of stone date back about9 years, bat until re- 
cently they ‘have not ‘been ‘very . troublesome: 
During the last ‘six weeks he: has ‘suffered from 
considerable pain, and has at times passed bloody 
urine. On examining with the sound a clear 
ringing sound was elicited. The patient being 
extremely fat, all efforts to determine the size of 
the stone by an examination per rectum proved 
unsatisfactory. An — was performed by 
median lithotomy, or ALLARTON’s method, and the 
bladder very easily reached. » After three or four 
unéuccessful efforts the'stone was finally seized in 
its smallest’ diameter and extracted.' The stone 
in its smallest diameter measures not quite one 
inch. If the!stonehad been too large to extract 
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in this .way,he would, have, removed , it. by en- 
larging the incision into.the; prostate, The pe 
tient. was treated in the manner laid,down by Dr. 
Marxoe in his paper-upon this subject, and in a 
short time. was able to,.urinate, from the bladder,. 
After 36 hours the greater quantity of the uring. 
passed. by the, natural orifice. On the 9th day 
while passing two ounces of urine, only 11 drops 
escaped from the.incision. On, the llth day the 
urine ceased to flow from 'the, wound. 


! : Ovarian Tumor; , 
Professor, DeLaFieLn presented, an ovarian tu- 
mor removed, from. a female aged: 69; years, ac- 


companied with rather an imperfect written. hig, || 
it was removed by Dr. Atize. of Phiadel-| : 


tery. 
pba, The exact particulars of the, case he. is. 
not able to give... It was first discovered, some;ten 
years ago, and has, rapidly increased: in size, in- 
terfering very much with the digestive function, 
The abdomen measured five feet in circumferene 

The tumor was twice.tapped. 


at the last tapping 52,pounds.. The tumor, when 
removed weighed 48. pounds. It. had contracted. 
numerous adhesions. to the abdominal walls, and 
the uterus was involved. Twenty-four hours 
after the operation the patient seemed quite come. 
fortable, suffering from. no pain, with. a. pulse of 


120 ; soon ‘after this she sank rapidly, and died, in, 


thirty-six hours after the operation. 

The tumor was superficially examined by Dr. 
Krakow1Tzer, who thought it consisted ‘almost 
entirely of ‘the uterus, resembling the case which 
he had recently reported to the Society. 

Dr. Buck thought that the, presence of pus in 
the first tapping should have dissuaded. from the 
operation. 

Dr. Van, Buren said that in, the case of a 
young lady operated upon, by Dn. AtyiEz, where 


pus was revealed by tapping, the result had been. | 


unfortunate. ..When he last. heard from her she 
was said to be “sinking,” " 

Dr. Sayre;remarked that this was one of the 
most formidable of Dr. Ar.pa’s.cases,, The girl 
lay for some five or; six days in articulo mortia, 
but eventually recovered. 

Dr. Vepper had»vheard that this 


young lady 
Was now up and about. / 


Dr. MarKkor asked. concerning the: resulis of, 


removal of the uterus.' A few cases were related 
in which rapid death was the prominent feature 
after the operation. : 


Tuberculous Degeneration of Pelvic Viscera. — 


Dr. Van Buren presented the. pelvic, viscera 
removed from a young lady 22 years of age, with 
the following Piktawy: The most. prominent 
symptom in this case was great difficulty in 
passing water, which first appeared while she 
was convalescing from typhoid fever. She went 
to the water-closet a day or two after being able 
to leave the bed, and while there was exposed to 
a draught of cold air, this was soon followed by 
violent pain in the bladder, and,a very frequent 
desire to pass water. This continued for three 
months and finally resulted in, the passage of 


blood and purulent matter from the bladder, 
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The first,time, 66. 
pounds of, thick purulent fluid was removed, and. 
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attended, with. great agony... When Dr. Vax 
Buren. saw, her, she bat become greatly emacia- 
ted, and the Jungs were’the seat. of tuberculous 
deposit, On examining the bladder with a sound,, 
no,prominence could be.detected,. An examination 
per.,rectum, revealed, nothing bug a, misplaced, 
uterus. The pelvic.organs.were examined twelye 
hours after death, The bladder was greatly con- 
tracted, and its walls thickened. The Fallopian. 
tubes were thickened and bound down to the pel-' 


| vie’ walls by adhesions. The’ appendix verinifor- 


mis was ulcerated, and the rectum -petforated. 
The kidnéys and liver were healthy, The'lutigs 
were filled with miliary tubercles. ad 
Poisoning by Phosphoxus, - 

Dri Frnnet presented the stomach of a woman 
who..had..poisoned..herself by taking .half.a box. 


of matches, putting them in a vessel and pouring 


| boiling water orgrrthent dnd drinking the redult- 


ing infusion. e died six hours afterwards. 
The stomach is great] congested, showing large 
patches of intense wedness,)|~)~)* | 

Cancerous Deposit_in the Occipital Bone. 


', Dr. Loomts:presented the :calvaria of ‘a. woman 
who had died in. the Charity, Hospital on the 4th 
of November., She had been in the hospital about 
two months. Ter history is very incomplete { 
the reason that she was. not regarded as yery i 
until a few days before death,, Her discase was 
looked upon as chronic rheumatism. Dr. Loo«is 
saw her forty-eight hours before death, and found 
her complaining of pain in the right arm and 
shoulder and in the muscles of the neek. . There, 
was also some puffiness, about, the face which led. 
him; to suspect Bricut’s disease, There was 
loss of power in the right hand, and also in the. 
left leg with some Joss of sensation, . No diagnor 
sis wag made.at, the time, as it was thought that 
she would live yntil another visit was made... Dj- 
reetions, were. left for: the urine to, be examined, 
Twp aye afterward he rennd that. she had die¢ 

;had, grown, very rapidly worse. e paraly- 
ip bad area in the right arm and eo onded 
to the right, leg, and twenty-four hours after the 
first.visit she had become completely paralyzed, 
She died suddenly, At. the post-mortem, all the 
organs of the abdomen and thorax, with the, ex- 
ception, of the heart, were found healthy, The 
coronary,artery.of the heart was ossified, and, the 
left ventricle hypertrophied. On examining the 
posterior portion of the. calvaria the bones were 
ound very much softened, looking and feeling 
very much like cartilage in some places, at othe 
like; musele, and_at othera very soft and gelatin- 
ous, Upon the inner. surface ,there were a num- 
ber of little elevations containipg a gelatinous 
fiyid. The other bones.of the body presented no 
such change as. this but they were more friable 
than healthy bones should be.. There was no de- 
posit in any of the organs except this. The mi- 
croscope showed the growth to consist of fibrous 
bands and elongated cells containing nuclei and 
nucleoli. 

Dr, ,Kraxowitzer. remarked, that. the drawing 
illustrating the microscopic appearance very 
much,resembled the. appearances found in true 
cartilaginous tissue, iW i Dy 
. Dr. Van Buran saw a case, some twelve or fit 
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teen years ago in Belleyue, in which a man died 
suddenly with symptoms of pressure on thé en: 
céphalon. After death the bones of the skull 
were found very soft, the knife going through 
them as if it were cutting cheese. The bones 
were over an inch in thickness, the normal ele- 
ment being replaced by cancerous deposit, 
Dr, Post pertinently propounded the question, 
what killed the woman in Dr. Loomis’ case? 
Dr. Loomis did not know, there was no effusion 
in the brain. 
. Dr. Terry presented a specimen of stricture of 
the urethra which had existed for twenty-five 
ears. 
The Society ‘then went into executive session. 
M. 








- Eprroriat DeparTMENT; 


Periscope. 





Comparative Value of Life in City and Country, 


At the recent meeting of the American Social 
Science Association at Boston, Dr. Epwarp Jar- 
vis of Dorchester read an interesting and able 
paper on the “Comparative Value of Life in City 
and Country.” He recited the divine maxim, 
that it is not good for man to be alone, and said 
that, though first prescribed for domestic life, it 
has been extended to social life. Solitary life on 
the part of any person or family is a manifesta- 
tion of some mental or moral obliquity, or the 
result. of some peculiar circumstance which is 
neither voluntarily encountered nor willingly en- 
dured from choice. The families of the earth are 
not willing to live out of sight or reach of each 
other. eighborhood is desirable and almost 
necessary; and the closer it is the richer the 
blessing that accompanies it. After briefly stat- 
ing the manner in which villages and then cities 
were formed, and the causes which operate to 
make one city larger than others, he states the 
general law that cities have a natural tendency 
to increase, not only ‘by excess of births over 
deaths, but by constant ‘immigration from the 
country, the latter, being at the same time, a 

art of its natural increase. In 20 years, in 

flassachusetts, the cities and large towns gained 
109.9 per cent, and the rural districts gained 
47.6 per cent. In the United States, the gain of 
cities was was 186.5 per cent, and the rural gain 
was 72.5 per cent, in the same period, from 1840 
to 1860, The gain of the States north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line is represented by 174.5 and 33.1 
per cent respectfully, for city and country: In 
the south-east the figures 95.1 and 31 show the 
proportionate increase. The new States west of 
the Alleghanies, and north of the Ohio river, 
gained 487 and 155.3 per cent in the same time; 
the south-western States 226.1 and 106.5... Tu all 
the above examples, the larger number shows the 
per cent of increase of cities containing over 10, 
000 people in the twodecades.’ In the year 1800, 
6.8 per cent of the whole population of Massa- 
chusetts.was in a town of over 10,000 people; in 
1820, 10:7 per cent? in ‘1840, 22.07 per’ cent; in 
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1860, 39.9 per cent; in 1865, 49:5 per cent. The 


same disproportion in growth exists in other 
countries. In England the large towns increased 
123.7 per ecent.in the 40 years from 1801 to 1840, 
and 46.37 per cent in the ensuing 20 years. The 
rural Byer during the same periods in- 
creased but 63.9 and 16.12 percent. The pro- 
ne of the population in large towns in Scot- 
and to the whole population increased from 24.9 

er cent in 1801 to 44.6 per cent. Belgium, 

russia, Austria, Bayaria, Baden, Sweden and 
France were also brought to the stand to testify 
to the same law. The last instance is very 
marked. During a period of 25 years the towns 
increased 53 per cent, the country 3.2 per cent. 
Paris in 30 years gained 115.83 per cent; all the 
rest of France 12.3 per cent. The population in 
all France is doubled in 198 years, in 170 large 
towns in’ 33 years, in Paris in 28 
population of cities increases not only by exten- 
sion, but by condensation. Assuming the densit 
for a given space as ‘1,000 in all France, and the 
same nuinber for a smaller but determined extent 
of ground in Paris, and the increase of conden- 
sation is still greater in the city than in the 
country on its own basis. Thus: 

1833. 1841. 1846. 1851. 1856. 1861. 

ODS csncetesovqepnsonceres 1,009 1,021 1,055 73,061 1,069 1,074 
Paris 1,000 1,079 1,233 1,285 1,560 1,767 
or to state it in words, whatever may have been 
the density of population in 1836, it has increased 
in all France 7.6 per cent, and in Paris 76.7 per 
cent. in 25 years. 

The cities live a} the expense of the country. 
Families are exhausted and die out and their 
places are filled by new comers from the country. 
This was illustrated by the case of Paris, where 
it was estimated by a writer in 1842, that among 
300,000 people then living in Paris, there were 

robably not 1,000 who coald trace their families 
in that city back 200 years; or, the 200,000 peo- 

le living in Paris in the reign of Louis XIII., 
instead if multiplying to 400,000 in two centu- 
ries, had dwindled down to 1,000. According to 
Price, 10,000, and according to Hume, 5,000 peo- 
ple from the ‘country are necessary to keep the 
population of London up to its number. 








! Splenotomy. 


M. Koeperte reports a‘case in which he per- 
formed splenotomy, on the 14th of September 
last. The patient died. In his paper he gives a 
notice of six cases which have been: recorded; 
three successful, and three failed. ::Two in: the 
sixteenth century, by Fanroni and ZacaRELLl, 
were successful. In the first of these the spleen 
protruded through an abscess of the abdominal 
walls, which had been opened, and it was accord- 
ingly excised. The remaining four cases are in 
the present century, as follows: Questenbaum, 
1836, fatal; Kichler, 1855, fatal; Spencer Wells, 
1865, fatal; Pean, Sept. 6, 1867. Patient was 
very well six weeks after the operation. Kon- 
BERLE’s is’ the’ seventh case on record, and the 
fourth fatal.’ A case similar ‘to the first men- 
tioned is reported in’ Fiinr’s Practice, in which 
@ portion of ‘the spleen, which protruded from 





the gun-shot wound, was removed by ligature.— 
. . Gazette. ~~ / ' ’ 
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New Treatment for Tenia. 


A novel method of expelling tape-worms is 
adopted by Dr. Lorrer. While recognising the 
value of oil of male fern, and other anthelmin- 
tics, he is, nevertheless, looking after somethin 
better to give in those intractable cases in which 
the usual remedies may have been vainly used. 
Dr. Lorret has administered in a few cases, sul- 

huric ether, which acts upon the worm as it 

oes upon man, that is, renders it insensible. 
Shortly after the exhibition of the ether, a mild 
purgative is given. The plan is to give five 
drachms of ether at a dose, and to follow it in 
two hours by an ounce of castor-oil. The worm 
is discharged without causing pain, entire or al- 
most so, and always with the cephalic end intact. 
Though but few have been subjected to this treat- 
ment, yet its uniform success, even in two in- 
stances where other means had failed, make it 
worthy of notice. 





Foreign Bodies in the Air Passages.—A New 
Method of Removal. 


Dr. Jonn McDowett (Humboldt Medical Ar- 
chives) recommends, in addition to inversion of 
the body, that firm = be made upon the 
projecting angle of the thyroid cartilage, or Po- 
mum Adami, so as to widen the aperture of the 
glottis. By inverting the patient we gain the 
benefit of gravity. If now the head be thrown 
back, the Pomum Adami firmly pressed upon the 
cervical vertebra, so as to relax the vocal chords, 
the lungs filled by a deep inspiration, and the 
chest struck a smart blow or compressed quickly 
by a strong man, the best possible opportunity 
for the eseape of the foreign body will exist.— 
Pacific Med. Journal. 





Reviews and Book Notices. 





NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Quite a number of French medical works have 
recently appeared. They are Dr. A. Causit’s 
“Etude sur les Polypes du Larynx chez les En- 
fants; Dr. Dupritor’s “Considerations Gene- 
rales sur les Neuropathies de la Grossesse ; Dr. J. 
F. Miquet’s “Lettres Medicales” to put an end 
to errors about eruptive diseases and their spe- 
cific character; Dr. A. Rovstran’s ‘‘ Recherches 
sur l’Inoculabilits de la Phthisis Pulmonaire ;” 
Dr. A. Sentoux’s “De la Surexcitation des Fa- 
cultés Intellectuelles dans le Folie; Dr. L. Da 
Coroena’s “Influence of Volcanic Emanations 
on Organized Beings, and especially at Santo- 
rin during the Eruption of 1866; Dr. G. E. Fre- 
pet ‘On the Use of Chloroform in Simple Ac- 
couchements, Obstetrical Operations, etc.;” Dr. 
T. Ganant’s “Considérations sur la Superfota- 
tion; Dr. P. Grncror’s ‘‘ Essay upon the Thera- 
peutical Employment of Alcohol with Children, 


of Acute Febrile Diseases ;” Dr. S. Laskowsx1’s 
“ Etude sur l’Hydropisie Enkystée de l’Ovaire.” 

The following pamphlets have been received. 

“How far do the Facts accompanying the 
Prevalence of Epidemic Cholera in Chicago du- 
ring the Summer and Autumn of 1866, throw 
Light on the Etiology of that Disease?” By N. 
S. Davis, M.D. Presented to the Section ou 
Meteorology, Medical Topography, and Epidemic 
Diseases, of the American Medical Association, 
May, 1867. 

‘Report of a Special Committee of the Com- 
missioners of Fairmount Park, upon the Preser- 
vation of the Purity of the Water Supply.” Phil- 
adelphia: 1867. 

Annual Report of the Surgeon-General U. S. 
Army. 1867. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths in the City of Providence, 
for the year 1866. By Epwin M. Snow, M.D., 
Superintendent of Health and City Registrar. 
Providence: 1867. 





Mechanical Therapeutics: A Practical Treatise 
on Surgical Apparatus, Appliances, and Ele- 
mentary Operations; embracing Bandaging, 
Minor Surgery, Orthopraxy, and the Treat- 
ment of Fractures and Dislovations. By Pair 
S. Waxes, M.D., Surgeon U. S. N. ith six 
hundred and forty-two illustrations. Phila- 
delphia: H. C. Lea. 1867. One vol., 8vo., 
pp- 684. Cloth, $5.75, sheep, $6.75. 

There was need of a work of this kind, which 
in one compact volume would sum up and put a 
value upon the rapidly increasing armamenta- 
rium of the surgeon. The “minor surgeries” 
which, by various authors, undertook to supply 
this deficiency, were too narrow in scope, and 
all of them left much to be desired in point of 
thoroughness. Dr. Warz’s work supplies this 
need, and does it in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner, as every physician will agree after examin- 
ing the work. While more particularly adapted 
for the use of those expecting to enter the medi- 
cal corps of the army or navy, it has nothing in 
it that any practitioner may not profitably read, 
and nothing but what he ought to know. 

The estimate placed upon the different appli- 
ances described, are based upon the author’s own 
observations to a very great extent, and are 
marked by care and impartiality. We do not 
doubt the book will have a large sale, as it cer- 
tainly deserves to have. 


«tie 





—— Mr. Samson Gamage reports two cases in 
which he used the new anesthetic, the bichlcor- 
ide of methylene. He states that the effects ac- 
cord perfectly with those described by Dr. Ricu- 





arid on the Action of this Agent in the Treatment 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

From the 1st of January, 1968, we shall strictly enforce 
again, our old rale requiring payment in advance. For 
feasons given some years since, pre-payment has not been 
insisted upon—but the circumstances of the country are 
now such that we feel warfanted in again requiring it. 

a Those who have not yet paid for the current year, 
will please remit immediately. There are several thou- 
sand dollars due on current subscriptions, which must be 
paid soon to insure s continuance of the Reporter to the 
delinquents. The amounts are insignificant to subscri- 
bers, but the aggregate is large enough to be embarrass- 


ing to us. 
ee 


RENEWALS AND INCREASE, 


The season of the year has come when most of the sub- 
scribers to the MepicaL anp SuraicaL Reporrer re- 
new their subscriptions. In doing so, we would urge 
upon them the importance of renewed efforts to EXTEND 
OUR CIRCULATION. They will thus give us the means to 
farther improve the work. Will not each subscriber 
exert himself to send anew name? A very little effort 
would double the circulation of the Reporter, to the 
manifest advantage of all concerned. Let us have the 


effort. 
ee eel 


THE COMPENDIUM. 

The announcemenf of the Half-Yearly Compendium 
of Medical Science has been received with much favor, 
and a large number of names are already booked for it. 
Its plan is calculated to make it popular and useful, and 
we have every reason to believe that it will give satisfac- 
tion. We intend that it shall be the best work of the 
kind in the English language. Will the readers of the 
Reporter aid us in its circulation? 


Sean _cmmneeneeD 


THE DAILY POCKET RECORD. 


A revised edition of this work has been prepared, and 
will be ready in a few days. The List of New Remedies 
has_peen extended, and there has been added Doses of 
Me@cine for Hypodermic Medication, Inhalation, and 
for Suppositories and Pessaries. The Classified List of 
the Articles of the Materia Medica has been entirely re- 
written and the prices revised. Tables for the Examina- 
tion of the Urine, and of Normal Weights and Measure- 
ments of the Human Body havebeen added. Also blanks 
for a Cash Record. The book will also be some narrower 
than the last edition, and there will be an edition for 
double the number of patients weekly. When desired, 
we stamp the name on the tuck. 
This work has been received with marked favor, and, 
anticipating a large sale, we have provided a large edi- 
tion. 
—_——~>————_ 
4 Our edition of the Rrrortzr for Dec. 7th has run 
short. Subscribers who do not care to keep files of their 
journals, will confer a great favor by sending us that 


EDITORIAL. 
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A NEW METHOD OF APPLYING DISIN- 
FECTANTS, 


One of the chief difficulties in the minds of 
people generally, with regard to the application 

of disinfectants for the prevention of the escape 

of foul gases from water closets, privies, chamber 
vessels, swill pails, and other domestic sources of 
disease, is how to do it, especially in such a man- 
ner as to ayoid any exposure of the excrements, 

eto., to the air before, or while making the, ap- 
plication. To obyiate this difficulty, and to fa- 
cilitate the application, in so simple and easy a 
manner that even a child can accomplish it at 
any time and under all circumstances, has been 
a great desideratum, and we are gratified to be 
able to announce a contrivance for this purpose 
which embraces all the desired points, viz., sim- 
plicity, facility, economy, and constant readiness. 
It is in the form of a hollow cover, capable of 
containing a bulk of any kind of powder, and so 
arranged that by a slight turn of the handle on 
top, a few apertures in the bottom of the vessel 
are opened, whereby a portion of the disinfecting 
contents drops into the vessel on which it is 
placed, and then by a spring closes itself, thus 
preventing any waste of the powder. 

The most striking illustrations of the injuri 

ous effects of the foul gases which emanate from 
chamber vessels, and other similar sources, are 
the prisons of this and other countries. Accord- 
ing to a recent report of a commission appointed 
by the New York Prison Association, who exam- 
ined those institutions in Canada and in nearly 
every state of the union, the universal custom is 
to have in each cell a night pail to receive all the 
excrements of the occupants while in confine- 
ment, the poisonous gases from which necessa- 
rily pervade the entire institution. The results 
have been in very numerous instances, endemic 
diseases of various kinds, but most generally 
typhus fever, causing the loss of many lives, not 
only of prisoners, but also of the attendants, and 
the loss of incalculable days of labor, by sickness 
also. 

The attachment to each pail of the “ Ready 
Disinfector,” (as it is appropriately called by its 
patentee, a Mr. Ranxrn, of Brooklyn, New York) 
would unquestionably be acceptable to every 
convict, as it would enable them to avoid the 
offensive odors to which they are now continu- 
ally subject while locked up in their cells, and 
also save the health and lives now so abundantly 
sacrificed thereby. With this cheap and simple 
means of avoiding this abundant cause of poison- 
ous air, the government of every prison should 
be held responsible for every life lost thereby. 





number, which will be credited on their subscriptions. 
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We have heard of its being used in some pri- 
vate dwellings, where it has proved very satis- 
factory, and believed to have proved prophylac- 
tic of cholera, etc. In every hospital, and all 
other charitable institutions where many people 
congregate, it would be found a valuable adju- 
vant of their sanitary arrangements. 


i 





Notes and Comments. 


Interesting Lecture. ‘ 

Dr. Gross, the distinguished Professor of Sur- 
gery in Jefferson Medical College, delivered a 
lecture to the profession on the evening of Dec. 
5th, on the life of that eminent American Sur- 
geon, the late Dr. Vatentine Mort, of New 
York. It was a most interesting discourse. The 
hall of the College was crowded to excess. 
Among those present we noticed eminent mem- 
bers of the legal and clerical professions of this 
city, besides the son and grandson of Dr. Morr, 
of New York, who were introduced to the au- 
‘dience at the close of the lecture. Professor 
Gross engaged the attention of all for two hours. 
It was a fitting and able tribute to the memory 
of one of America’s noblest and greatest medical 
men. 


Consumption in Rhode Island. 

In the City Registrar’s Report of Providence, 
R. I., for the month of November, 1867, the 
deaths by tuberculosis amounted to 25 per cent. 
of the whole. 

But, as is well remarked by the Registrar (Dr. 
E. M. Snow), “The extremely large proportion 
(25 per cent.) from consumption, proves the 
healthy condition of the city; because the mor- 
taility from this disease is not easily influenced 
by temporary causes, and if the mortality from 
other diseases is small, the per centage from 
consumption must be large.” 


A Public Health Bill in Canada. 

It is well for the profession and the public of 
Canada, that now, as it is just entering on a new 
career, as it were, as a nation, that it has at 
least one professional man who looks after its 
sanitary interests. Dr. Marspen, of Quebec, has 
proposed in the Provincial Parliament a Public 
Health Bill, which, it is announced, will be taken 
charge of by the Government,—which we inter- 
pret to mean that it has the support and influ- 
ence of the Government. Dr. Marspen has long 
urged various sanitary reforms through the col- 
umns of the medical journals and the newspapers 
of Canada, and also in the medical journals of 


COMMENTS. 


the United States, and before the American Medi- 
cal Association. If a good, sensible, efficient 
Health act. can be passed in-Canada, we may 
take it in “the States” by contagion, and thus 
Dr. Marspen may be laboring for us as well as 
for Canada. 

We understand that a public testimonial has 
been set on foot in Quebec, in acknowledgment 
of Dr. MarspEn’s services. 


Using Impure Vaccine Virus. 

It is stated that at a meeting of the Board of 
Education of New York, held last week, a “ com- 
munication was received from Drs. Carnocuan, 
Warrney, and others, calling the attention of 
the Board to a flagrant wrong that is committed 
upon the children of the public schools, by the 
use of impure and vitiated virus by public sur- 
geons, who are vaccinating them under the recent 
order of the Board of Health. The communi- 
cation called upon the Board of Education to 
prevent the continuance of the wrong, by pro- 
hibiting the use of impure virus. The commu- 
nication was referred to a special committee of 
five.” ' 

Can it be possible that the Board of Health 
have in their employ men who will recklessly 
use “impure and vitiated” vaccine virus, in the 
performance of so important and necessary an 
operation! If these charges are true, they should 
be fastened on the guilty parties, who should not 
only be discharged from the service of the Board 
of Health, but be disciplined by the medical 
bodies with which they are connected, unless they 
can make a good defence against the charges. 


Long Island College Hospital. 

The medical college connected with the Long 
Island Hospital, at Brooklyn, seems to be one 
of the most prosperous of the medical col- 
leges of the country. It has always had a good 
faculty, numbering some of the ablest teachers 
of medicine in New York and its vicinfty. 
Several changes have been made in the faculty 
of late, which are intended to increase its effi- 
ciency, though we should think it would be 
difficult to replace the able men who have just 
left. 

Prof. Forp, who enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the ablest teachers in this country, has 
accepted the chair of Anatomy, for which he is 
so eminently qualified. Dr. Foster Swirt, who 
has for several years been engaged in teaching, 
and has won for himself an enviable position, 
has been appointed to the Obstetrical chair. 
Much ability is thus added to the Faculty, which 





jalready embraced distinguished talent. 
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Backbiting. 
We have received a letter signed “‘ Sunscrizer” 
from a Western State, making a violent attack on 
the faculty of a medical college recently organ- 
ized, accusing them of irregular practices, defici- 
ent education, etc. We do not know whether 
these charges are true or false, but were we ever 
so convinced of their verity, we would not pub- 
lish the communication of a writer who is either 
afraid or ashamed to give his true name. We beg 
to inform him, therefore, that his letter is safely 
consigned to the waste-basket. 


The New York Evening Post. 
This sterling paper, edited by Witu1am CuLLen 
Bryant, has again effected arrangements by 
which its weekly issue, and the American Agri- 
culturist or the Riverside Magazine are far- 
nished at a yery moderate price. These three 
papers will supply families with very excellent 
reading in their several departments. The 
Evening Post weekly, and Agriculturist, $2.50 a 
year; the same and Riverside Magazine, $3 a 
year; all three at $4. year. The Evening Post, 
semi-weekly, and either the Agriculturist or River- 
side Magazine, $4 a year. Cheap literature, and 
good! Wiu1am C. Bryant, & Co., 41 Nassau st., 
New York. 


Cholera. 

The ship Lord Brougham, arrived at the New 
York quarantine grounds, recently, from Ham- 
burg in forty-eight days, with about twenty of 
the passengers sick with Asiatic cholera. 

“The es ary? Health Officer of the port, Dr. 
Reep, boarded the vessel, and after a thorough 
examination, ordered her to be arichored in the 
lower bay, and the sick engers to be trans- 
ferred. to the hospital ship Illinois, The ship 
Lord Brougham left ne the with a crew of 
eighteen, and a passenger list showing three hun- 
dred and eighty-three passengers, all in the steer- 
age. When but two days at sea, symptoms of 
the cholera became manifest among the passen- 
gers, and from that time until within eight days 
of the arrival of the vessel at New York, the dis- 
ease raged with terrible effect, carrying off no 
less than seventy-five persons, in some cases 
entire families, and prostrating a score or more, 
who still lie in a precarious condition. The cap- 
tain of the vessel, Mr. JorcEnseEn, reports that 
the weather during the voyage, and especially 
during the early part, was remarkably fine and 
warm ; and this, no doubt, accelerated the spread 
of the disease. The ship sailed without a phy- 
sician, so that when the infection became known 
the efforts made to check its progress were crude 
and ineffective, and the mortality increased from 
day to day until the weather became colder. 

“‘Had « competent physician been attached to 
the vessel, there ean be no doubt that the mor- 
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tality would have been much less, although, per- 
haps, the breaking out of the disease could not 
be avoided. The ship.is clean and roomy; the 
passengers were by no means crowded, and the 
origin of the disease must, therefore, have been 
among the passengers themselves, or must have 
been conveyed in their clothing and baggage.” 

We understand, also, that vessels from New Or- 
leans are quarantined at New York in conse- 
quence of the alleged prevalence of cholera in 
that city. 

s@e~ Any of our readers who, during the 
Holiday season, or at any other time, may desire 
to get a first-class Piano, or Cottage Organ, 
(Esrey’s make,) will be sure of satisfactory deal- 
ing, and most gentlemanly attention, from Mr. 
E. M. Bruce, No. 18 North Seventh street, a few 
doors above Market street. 


—™~ 
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Correspondence. 


DOMESTIC. 


Eprrors Meprcat aNp Surcicat REPoRTER: 

I have a curious and somewhat interesting spe- 
cimen, which I obtained from a farmer of this 
town. He says he had noticed one of his turkeys, 


about four months old, had not seemed well, but 
went about with its wings drooping for some 


days, One morning he discovered that she was 
making great efforts to discharge something, per 
rectum, which was hanging from her body three 
or four inches. He caught her, and pulled away 
what appeared to be a long roll of grass, partly de- 
composed; but, upon close inspection, proved 
to be a great number of tenia, closely intermin- 
gled with some strong vegetable fibre, from 
leaves of grass, or some other vegetable food she 
had eaten, which doubtless destroyed the lives of 
the worms. He separated forty worms, in water, 
from the fibres which held them together, and 
others were destroyed by separation. They va- 
ried in length from four to twenty inches. The 
turkey has remained well since discharging these — 
tenia, which was two months ago, 

If any of your numerous readers can give any 
light in this case, it will be gladly received. 

From your regular patron, 

H. J. Horton. 
Berlin, Rensselaer co., N. Y. 


[It does not seem probable that these were 
tenia, but some other variety of intestinal worm, 
expelled, doubtless, by the eating of some of the 
anthelmintic grasses.—Eps. | 





Dec. 14, 1867.] 


Castor oil in Hemorrhoids. 
Eprrors Mepicat ayp SureicaL RePoRTER: 

Having suffered for a time from the above 
painful disease, and having had recourse to 
almost all of our modern remedies with more or 
less satisfaction as to their efficiency, I will give 
you the treatment that did me the most good in 
alleviating those excruciating pains peculiar to 
inflamed internal hemorrhoids, with rigid con- 
traction of the sphincter ani. Having tried 
opiates, astringents, stimulants, both internally 
and externally, as lotions or enemata, and during 
a status of high inflammation, I in my agony, 
had resort to the theory of heat and moisture, and 
found a great and permanent relief, from injee- 
tions of ol. risini, the oil being as warm as I 
could possibly bear it. I have tried in this way 
adeps, ol. olive, glycerina, and various ani- 
mal oils, but they all prove more or less irrita- 
ting. 

As an aperient in plethoric (or so inclined) 
patients and others, I give the most credit to 
sode et potass. tart. about Ziij. to aq. font. f.3 vj. 
about an hour before breakfast. Balsam copaibee 
and pix burgundy, internally, cannot be over-es- 
teemed, in all cases, the former given two capsules 
three times a day, and the latter 10 gr. in 2 
gr. pills at bedtime, Having experienced with 
the above remedies, assisted by good hygienic 
treatmeant, the best success in my practice, a per- 
fect cure in several cases, as well as in my own, 
I think it worth while to submit it to your read- 
ers. Ferpinanp Lessina, 

Ass’t, Surg. U. 8. A. 

Norfolk, Va., December 7th, 1867. 


News and Miscellany. 


Queries for Observers. 

The following queries are propounded by the 
North Carolina State Medical Society, to each of 
the county society committees on epidemics and 
prevailing diseases: 

Ist. What is the topography of your County? 

2d. What is the ioniien aan the Sea? 3 

3d. What are the prevailing winds and tem- 
perature. 

4th. What are your ordinary diseases—Epi- 
demic and Endemic? 

_ 5th. If you have had an Epidemic, describe 
its nature, and give the dates and local directions 
of its appearance and disappearance. 

6th. hat are the diseases of the seasons; as 
Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall. Have you 
observed anything peculiar in the season and dis- 
eases of this year? 

7th. Give a general plan of your treatment 
for the more common diseases of your County? 


- 
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8th. Do you ever give a larger dose of the 
same remedy at one season than another, or ob- 
serve any difference in its action at different pe- 
riods? 
9th. What are the ordinary doses of the prin- 
cipal remedies: as Quinine, Opium, Mercury, 


etc. 

10th. What indigenous remedies do you use, 
and for what diseases? How do you prepare 
them, and what is the dose? 

llth. What as to new remedies? 

12th. Do you think the troubles of our times 
have had any influence in producing disease, or 
affected it when developed? 

13th. Give a full history of the cases that 
have proved fatal in your practice this year, with 
the treatment. 

This idea is a good one, and we believe that if 
every medical society would adopt a similar plan, 
it would increase the aggregate amount of know- 


ledge very materially. 


Medical Society of Harford County, Md. 


This Society, though lately formed, evinces 
already a considerable amount of vigor. The 
semi-annual meeting was held at Bel Air, on the 
12th of November. The attendance was not 
large, but the proceedings were unusually inter- 
esting. Dr. W.S. Forwoop read a paper evincing 
great research, on the subject of di; htheria. 

Dr. Lez, chairman of the committee appointed 
at a previous meeting to report upon the medical 
law passed by the last Legislature, made a report, 
which was accepted, on motion of Dr. Siiver, 
The report condemns the law, and sets forth that 
it was unconstitutional in this, that it interfered 
with contracts heretofore existing; that it is in 
violation of the chartered rights of the Medical 
College of this State, and that it is calculated to 
foster jealousy, political as well as personal, be- 
sides subjecting the profession to lisense and 
taxes which are unjust. 


Moisture and Mortality. 


Rain, on the whole, would: seem to exert a 
kindly and healthy influence. There is nothin 
very deadly in it. It may oceasion catarrhs an 
rheumatic complaints, but these are curable with 
a little management and medicine. And we are 
- to, put to its credit the washing away of maay 

the most injurious causes of disease by a good 
flushing of the sewers. Summer diarrhea, cho- 
lera, and typhoid fever would be likely to be 
greatly lessened by a copious rain fall. So says 
the London Lancet, and an examination of a me- 
teorologival and mortality chart for last year shows 
that in this city the deaths from all diseases were 
fewest in numbers during times when the num- 
ber of inches of rain was the greatest. Dr, 
Trencu, the medical officer of health for Liver- 
pool, has satisfied himself by a series of carefuy 
observations, extending over a number of years, 
that there is an inverse ratio between the amount 
of rain and the amount of mortality from infan* 
tile summer diarrhoea. To the same effect are 
the tables given by Mr. McPuerson, Rope pee 


the relations of moisture to the mortality of 
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era in Calcutta. According to these tables, the 
lest mortality from cholera in Calcutta occurs in 
the months of July, August, and September, 
which are emphatically the wet months. 


RestGNaTion OF Proressor N£.aTON. 


The London Lancet of October 12 says: The 
principal topic of medical interest in Paris dur- 
ing the last fortnight has been Prof. N&LaTon’s 
resignation of his clinical chair at the Faculty. 
This determination of the celebrated surgeon has 
been much commented upon. But the fact is 
that M. Né.aton, whose practice was already one 
of the largest in Paris, has been overwhelmed 
with work since the demise of Jopert pz Lam- 
BALLE, of Micnon, and of Vetreav. He has, 
therefore, been compelled to sacrifice his more 
scientific occupations to the necessities of his 
clientéle. Trovsszau had been obliged some 
time before his death to come to a like determin- 
ation. M. Nétaton’s retirement will be the 
more deeply felt as it takes place so soon after 
the death of Ve.reau, and the consequent loss of 
that illustrious surgeon’s teaching at La Charité. 
The cliniques of M. Vetpeau and M. Néxaron, 
owing to the great reputation and well-known 
ability of the rival surgeons, were the most at- 
tractive in Paris, and invaribly drew crowds of 
students and foreign medical visitors to their re- 
spective wards. 


A large at of physicians took place 
at DeLmonico’s, N.Y. city, on the evening of Nov. 
26, to commemorate the anniversary of the Society 
for Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Medical 
Men. An elegant dinner was served, and a band 
of music added to the attractions of the evening. 
Toasts and speeches were made, and great good 
feeling prevailed. About three thousand dollars 
was received from new members, and the sum of 
five hundred do?lars from a friend who modestly 
did not wish his name announced. The best 
speech of the evening was from Mr. Croats, who 
responded for the law. Speeches in response to 
toasts were also made by Rev. Corron Smiru, 
Dr. Detwotv, Dr. Hewit, Dr. Howarp, and 
others. The objects of the society are such as to 
commend it to the profession. 


—— Dr. Joun P. Garnisn has recently estab- 
lished in New York the Cosmopolitan Hospital 
for the gratuitous treatment of maladies of the 
eye and ear, and has commenced a series of lec- 
tures on ophthalmic surgery at the Hospital 
Rooms, No. 65 West Thirty-fourth St. 
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NAVY NEWS. 


List of changes, etc., in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy, for the week ending Decem- 
ber 7th, 1867. 

ae Assistant Surgeon, E. A. Dulin, re- 


signed. 
T. W. Bennett, ordered to the U. S. ship Saco. 
Assistant Surgeon, Lewis S. Pilcher, detached 





from Naval Hospital, New York, and ordered to | M 


U.S. Ship Penobscot. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon T. M. Drummond 
promoted to Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon. 
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DIED. 


Atwoop.—In New York. Des. 2, Phebe Anna, wife of 
H. Courtenay Atwood, M.D., and only daughter of Wm, 
Tillinghast, of Albany. ; 

Me Cy Ny mong = 4 aR gwen hemp Miss., Dr. 
t Emme ory. in the year of his age. 

Rorpros.-Leere Matilda, daughter of Dr. M. T. C.and 
Hes: Laatap F. Royston, born March 29th, 1852, died 

‘TayLon.—In New York, Nov. 30th, Eliza Mary, wife of 
Prof. Isaac E. Taylor, M. D., and daughter of the late 
Sruart Mollan. 


Waitine —In Lunenburg, Mass., Nov. 24th, Danforth 
Whiting, M. D., formerly of Augusta, Me., aged 37 years. 
—>_——_ 


OBITUARY. 


Surgeon H., F. M’Sherry. 


This young and energetic officer died recently on board 
the corvette Wyoming, while returning from the Asiatic 
Squadron. He entered the service in 1860, and was pro- 
moted to be a full surgeon in 1863. During his service in 
the Navy, he held some positions of the greatest respon- 
sibility, and always proved himself a man of thorough 
science and ability in his profession. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Various Corresnondents.—The address of Dr. &. D. Gross, 
“Then and Now,” is out of print, and car not be obtained. 
Dr. P. J. 8. of Pa,—A vaccinator will cost you $4.50, 

Dr. S. A, B, of Ind.—" Please inform me concerning 
the merits. of an instrament called the’ Equalizer.’ which, 
as ner as I can learn, is dry cupping “n a large scale? 
Instruments of this kind have been before the profession 
for many years. Thev have been thor. uchly tested in the 
French hospitals, especially in cases of coilapse and hy- 
pereemia of the internal viscera, but the results have not 
been decisive. The question of their value may still be 
considered sub judice. “ 

Dr. W. D.N.. of Md.—You have 2 balan*ein our hands 
of $6.25. Shall we apply it to Reeorrer for 1868 and 
Pocket. Record ? ’ 

Dr. H. W. P., of Tenn.—The Manxal costs $2.00, which 
please forward. The connection between ovulation and 
merstruation in the human female, or whether there is 
any inseparable connection, is still, as you correctly inti- 
mate, 9 queestio vexata, ¥ 

Dr. W. B. T., of Ga—1, There is no very late edition of 
Bennet on the Uterus. 2. We can get for vou Sim's work 
on the Genito-Urinary Apparatus of the female 3. Itis 
still deemed contrary to the etiquette of the profession to 
advertise a specialty in journals not medical. 4. You will 
find a large number of new books on diseases of women 
mentioned in the Reporter during ‘he last six months, 

Dr. R. B., of Pa.—Upbam’s Fresh Meat Cure may do 
ford. but it is certainly no better than raw beef or fresh 

eef- esrence. 

Dr. M. H. L.. of O.—It will cost about $1000 to havea 
skeleton mounted here; but you can essily get it done in 
the city where you live, by any handy mechanic, and save 
money and time. 

Dr. W. M. C.. of I.—“T am writing awo1k with the view 
of educating the popular mind to the necessity of 1.1CENS- 
ING PROSTITUTION. Can I make a better arrangement in 
Philadelphia than in Cincinnati, for its publication? 
We think not. Ne publisher will print a work of this 
nature on his own risk. You will have to pay him for it. 
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